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Young Australia Mows to School 



. In the Australian Bush children, living in isolated areas find great difficulty in getting to. 
school, and, as explained in the C.N. some time ago, many of them are educated by corres¬ 
pondence. Others use various means of transport to distant schools, some rowing there, as’ 
shown in this picture. See page 8 ' 


NEWS OF A BEETLE 

TINY DWELLER IN THE 
TREES 

Something Unknown Elsewhere 
Throughout All Nature 

TALE OF AN EGG 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

Among the beetles known to breed in 
seasoned wood are members of the 
family, .commonly called " powder-post ” 
beetles on account of the habits of their 
larvae, which reduce the wood on which 
they feed into a fine powder. 

There are two species of these beetles 
in this country—one rare, the other com¬ 
mon ; and it’ has lately been discovered 
how and where they lay their eggs, -■ 

In all trees and other plants are con¬ 
ductive elements by which the growing 
parts are supplied with food, and up 
some of .which nourishment from, the 
soil is conducted. When the tree dies, 
or is felled, and the timber becomes dry, 
some .of these conductive elements 
become like hollow tubes, suitable for 
these beetles to breed in, and into these 
tubes the mother passes her ovipositor, 
and leaves from one to seven eggs. 

Searching for the Eggs y 

The beetles, which appear throughout 
the summer, are only active at dusk or 
during the night. They lay their .eggs 
in many hard woods, such as oak, ash’ 
and elm, but never in coniferous woods. 

It is not easy to find the eggs. The 
•surface of the wood must be shaved off 
layer after layer! It would be impos¬ 
sible to locate them in a plank, and they 
can only, be found ivhere the search can 
be;coifducted under a powerful lens. 

The egg has a peculiarity which 
makes it unlike that of any other insect, 
and, indeed, the phenomenon it presents 
in its' development is not found in-any 
other animal so jar recorded. 

It lias been found that when the young 
larva is fully-developed it occupies only 
■ about half the length of the egg, and lies 
in the end portion, the other part of the 
egg being occupied by yolk granules. ■ 

Straight and Crooked. 

■ Instead of hatching out, as other 
insect-larvae do, on reaching full develop¬ 
ment, this larva begins to eat the yolk- 
mass immediately in front of its‘head, 
and it. takes three or four days-to con¬ 
sume this. If, the young larva is re-, 
moved, from - its enveloping egg-shell 
before it has eaten all its food, or if it is 
-examined immediately after it has eaten 
this,' it is found to be perfectly straight. 

Its head is hard and its body slightly 
wrinkled ; it has three pairs of legs, 
minute rudimentary eyes, and very small 
mouth parts. In size it ranges from 
one-fiftieth to a forty-fifth of an inch. 

When the young larva has completed 
its first meal it settles down to moult, 
and its body now becomes curved. In a 
few days it casts its skin, and as soon as 
its new mouth parts and skin have har¬ 
dened it starts its boring in the wood. 


THE BIG MILK CAN 
. A Good Idea for Railways 

" A new 7 way of conveying milk by train 
•is being adopted in America. Steel 
tanlc cars, lined throughout with glass, 
are -being used to handle mXk traffic 
from a centre in the midst, of a dairy 
country into Pittsburg. 

Tile milk brought into -this centre 
on the various local trains is-emptied 
into' a stationary refrigerated tank as it 
arrives, and, : after being' tested, is 
chilled to about 40°. It is then emptied 
into..the special tank cars, the. glass 
interiors of whicli are insulated oil much 
-the, same principle as a Thermos flask, 
■and. the cars start off on the journey to 
Pittsburg, a distance of over 100 miles. 

The cars are equipped with an 
apparatus inside to stir the milk on 
arrival at Pittsburg, so that the cream 
and milk will be w 7 ell mixed when' poured 
into the tanks of the motor-trucks 
meeting the train. The glass lining 
permits of perfect sterilisation by means 
of a soda solution and hot water. It is 
certainly a great advance in scientific 
milk distribution. 


SEA-WAVES INDOORS 
Science and Animal Travellers 

With ' a view to . alleviating the 
sufferings of the large number , .of 
animals that have to travel by sea, fin 
eminent French scientist, M. Pozersld, 
of the Pasteur Institute; is carrying but 
some interesting experiments wdth . an 
artificial'ship, worked by a motor, whiqh 
reproduces the roll of a real vessel. 

Various animals have been placed 
in the .’machine, and, by noting tjie 
effect that it had on them, M. Pozerski 
has beeri' able to. make great progress 
in his search lor the.cause and cure' pf 
sea-sickness. -. . 

Guinea- pigs, rabbits, and fowds seemed 
to enjoy • six hours' or more of the 
voyage, but highly-bred pedigree dogs- 
were sea-sick before the apparatus was. 
set in motion, evidently owing to that 
curious ieeling of instability that we. all 
experience on boarding a vessel. 

The horse is a highly-strung animal 
which has often to make a sea voyage, 
and usually'suffers severely, and it is 
to be hoped that M. Pozerski’s experi¬ 
ments will make a trip less of an ordeal. 


A DARK ADVENTURE 

BOY WHO WENT TO THE 
RIVER BY NIGHT 

Remarkable Experience With a 
Crocodile 

BRAVE LAD’S PRESENCE OF MIND 

There is a boy living in the centre of 
Africa, through which the River Zambesi 
runs, who. has had as narrow an escape 
from death as anyone, and he owes his 
life to his presence of.mind. 

One day, at the place where he lived, 
some- people wanted to do cooking in 
•the evening. The boy was asleep. It 
was eight o’clock and the night was dark, 
but water was wanted and lie was 
awakened to go down to the river to 
bring some in a vessel. 

lie got' the water, and was returning, 
when suddenly his arm was seized by 
a crocodile. At once he stuck the fingers 
of his other hand into the crocodile’s 
eyes, and the creature disappeared with 
the arm of the boy, bitten off almost at 
the shoulder. 

A Good Recovery 

When this story first came to England 
the man who received it thought he 
w 7 ould try a similar experiment in this 
country.. So he .went to South Ken¬ 
sington and tried it on a stuffed croco¬ 
dile there;- and he saw that what the 
boy did was quite possible if he had the 
•nerve, for a' crocodile’s eyes are very 
close together. : 

The poor boy, finding his friends, .was 
carried liv them to the Mission Station 
not far aw'ay.. But the lights were out, 
and they-spent the night outside.. ’Tlie 
next • morning the lady missionary, 
Mademoiselle Perrier, dressed the b°y' s 
shoulder, and the brave lad uttered not 
a groan, nor did he shed a tear, “ He 
just looked on ” and let her do anything, 
and so for some days. But as lie revived 
he seemed to grow more sensitive, and 
once he cried, but he was always very 
brave. 

. The latest news is that the boy has 
made a good recovery. But he yvill never 
be nearer death than lie was that 
dark night on.his w 7 ay home from the 
river where he had had the encounter 
with the crocodile that seized his arm. 

THE BEE’S DINiNG GAR 

The Ministry of Agriculture has offered 
to examine bees to see if they - are 
healthy and free from the disease which 
has caused such unfortunate losses in 
the'last few years. 

Thirty. bees are 'required for the ex¬ 
amination, and it is recommended that 
the bees be sent in a box provided with 
ventilation holes and a piece of muslin 
fastened inside to. which they can cling. 

The bees are not to starve during their 
journey to Whitehall Place, in London, 
but are to be given a piece of candy 
or a lump of sugar moistened, wrapped 
in muslin, and fastened inside the box— 
a jolly little dining car 1 
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STEAM REVOLUTION 
TO COME ? 

ABOLISHING THE BOILER 

Wonderful Steam Accumulator 
that. Will Save Coal 

A SWEDE’S .INVENTION 

By Our Ec6noi*nio Correspondent ■ 

A Swedish scientist named Ruth has 
invented a steam, accumulator which 
bids fair to make;a revolution in the 
use of steam. ’ ■ 

It is another illustration of the truth 
that we should 'never take anything for 
granted, and never cease to wonder 
about, and try,to improve upon, com¬ 
mon ways of doing tilings. 

As we all know, by boiling water we 
change it into a colourless gas we call 
steam, the industrial use of which has 
changed the face of the world and the 
structure' of society. The making of 
steam, or water-gas, has been hitherto 
accomplished in'a big iron vessel, natur¬ 
ally called a boiler, which serves two 
distinct purposes—it holds the water 
while the steam -is made ; and it acts as 
a container‘of the steam, that is,-as a 
steam accumulator .' ' ' . ’ ' 

Pipe in Place of a Boiler 

The practice has thus been to make, a 
store of steam in the boiler, and the 
endeavour has been to keep the pressure 
as uniform as 'possible by careful firing. 
This has ahyavs.'.been difficult, 1 because 
the consumption of steam at a factory is 
rarely regular or uniform, and thus 
leads to great waste. 

What Dr. Ruth does by his new 
method is to separate the two functions 
of making steam ‘and of storing steam. 

The boiler as.we know it disappears, 
and in its place we get a comparatively 
small steam generator, which may even 
be a coiled pipe. 

When the steam has been made in 
the steam generator it is led away to a 
special and separate steam accumulator, 
a big cylinder with rounded ends, like 
an enormous sausage. That in use at 
the Municipal Electricity Works at 
Malmo, Sweden, is 63 feet long and 13 
feet across. 

A Great Gain o : 

It is not merely that the steam is 
stored in the accumulator: steam is 
accumulated in the water under pres¬ 
sure, and evaporated and., used as 
needed by the works. The difficulties 
and waste which attach to varying con¬ 
sumptions' "of steain’ are thiis got , rid of 
with very great gain. 

So successful'is the device that its 
use has rapidly' spread in - Swedish 
manufacturing! establishments,' and' a 
large number of the accumulators are 
already in use.,. ‘ '• • . 1 

It is by such' means that Sweden is 
making remarkable industrial progress. 
In the Cellulose Mills at Edsvallasteam 
is raised by burning wood-waste; and the 
Ruth accumulator, which'has a capacity' 
of 15,400 lb., is used - to give further 
economy. Thus, despite the absence 
of coal, science triumphs. 

Enormous Saving of Expense 

It is found that in electricity supply 
works, where there is great yariatioxr of 
pressure through necessary, and' un¬ 
avoidable variation of consumption of 
power during the, day, .the economical 
working of the’ accumulator gives the 
steam installation three times its pre¬ 
vious output. 

But this invention.is still unknown in 
England, though We can ill afford to 
neglect so important a matter. In 
factory after factory it has been found 
that the entire cost of the new system has 
been saved in a single year ; in some 
cases the expense is met out of the fuel 
saved in a few months. 

We have far better fuel than Sweden,- 
but that is no reason why we should not 
make the best'of our superior resources. 
The nation that. .invented J the steam- 
engine must not fall behind. 
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TO THE MUSEUMS 
BY NIGHT 

ANewandWiseDeparture 

. OPENING UP OUR TREASURES 

The splendid Londort museums are 
now being much morfr. fully used than 
heretofore at night., -This-is, due largely 
to the influence of Lord' Sudeley, who 
brought about the highly mteresting and 
increasingly popular, lectures'' ;n the 
different departments;,-of , the British 
iyluseum and other-places.-' ; 'i, y ' 

T People with leisurd, carl 'now; gain by 
day,-from expert lecturers, an Idea of the 
kind of knowledge; tour' museums pre¬ 
serve, but people who work byxlay have 
hitherto had few such opportunities. 

'.' Through the energy.of the staff'd the 
■Corinty Westminster and Tarr’-S Bank a 
series of 'evening lectures., has • been 
arranged this year, the. Trustees'of the 
Museum allowing it to be opened on the 
condition that the expenses arc -paid. 

• The experiment has been successful, 
and now other banks and other,prefes- 
sioi’s are invited to participate, .and the 
lecture courses have been extended. 

All who realise ' how'Inexhaustible and 
entrancing are the stores of knowledge 
waiting in our great museums-Jot popular 
appreciation will rejoice- oyer, this fine 
addition to London’s mtelieckuaLevening 
resources, and will thank .Lord;Sudeley 
for the earnestness; With, which, .he has 
advocated this wise departure. , It is a 
great, public service.- • -V' v i - „ ■ 



; STREET MARKETS 
Should Costers be; Licensed ? 

'In'many streets of Tondon-fruit and 
vegetables, fish and meat,, can-be bought 
more .cheaply off barrows than in shops. 

Tile barrows take up a good deal of 
room, and they leave a great deal of 
refuse behind them when they are 
wheeled home at night;- some authori¬ 
ties, therefore, have, made attempts to 
do away with these markets'," but the 
public support ■ them . because "pf- their 
cheapness, .. \. 

Now it is proposed,That ah’ streec 
traders with barroWs arid fixed Stands 
shall be licensed at a cost of .5s, a year, 
and-that anything up to,5s. a’week shall 
he charged by the .local authority as 
rent, if this should be thought desirable. 

Sellers of newspapers ahd .of .articles 
which can be.carried in the hand, or on a 
small tray, or in a small basket, will not 
be required to pay for licenses. Pedlars 
aricThawkers already-pay, 5s. a. year for 
permission to sell in the streets, 1 so it 
seems reasonable enough that Jhosewho 
selMrom barrows should do the'same. 


ALL BACK 

• r Another Thankful Village 

-'..-Some time' ago we,.mentioned .the 
erection, in a small : parish, near Bath, 
of "a thanksgiving memorial* recording 
the safe return from the war of all the 
men who went from the village..; We are 
indebted to one of our .readers’ for an 
account of a similar commemoration. - 
,f An application has been mad6 for the 
sanction of a stained-glass, window, in 
the parish church of.Oushy,'seven miles 
from Penrith, with.this inscription 

'/ ..'Erected by the parishioners In grate- 
ful recognition of the mercy of God, 
■;AVho in His Divine Goodness afforded 
Wffis protection to' all. the- meirwho 
: -went from- this parish to the Great 
•. War, 1914—191.8, find safely, .-restored 
'' them to their homes: »>.'••• . ■ T ;' . 

■ The village sent its full proportion of 
men to war, out of a population of 232. 

-Pronunciations in This-Paper 

Albuera . .' . •, -Alil-bo6-ay-rfih 

Centaur. Sen-rttwr 

Phoenicia . >. Fe-nish-yah 

Ptolemy. -*. . . .. .Tol-e-me. 

. Regelation. . , Re-je-lay-shon 

Valladolid , • . Vnfil-vah-thn-Ieeth 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 


In 1921 ■ twenty- million pounds of 
mutton- were exported Trom America', 
being four times as much.as in any previ¬ 
ous year. , 

The new bridge- linking Ontario in 
Canada with,/Detroit in Michigan will 
have the longest; single span in the 
world—1800 feet. ;; .. ... ; 

A census of a schoolroom in Minnea r 
polis,' Minnesota* showed that among 
91 scholars ' present--there were 31 
different nationalities; 

The WopK of a.Worm 

Owing to the ravages of the pink boll- 
worm nearly all; the cotton plants of 
Antigua , have .been.;burned down and 
replaced.by-sugar cane.' - 

Doctor's Wireless 

A Chicago doctor ; has equipped his 
motor-car with a-, radio, telephone,, .so 
that he. can be in touch with his office 
while making his rounds. 

Missing 

Eleven dyrtamite cartridges were ex¬ 
ploded in .the South American lake 
where the plesiosaurus was sa,icl to have 
been seen. ." It diet’not appear. 

A Surprise 

A woman • at Centralia, Washington, 
who had given food to a homeless tramp 
suddenly--discovered- that he was. her 
son, whonr^she had not.seen for 35,years. 

O'ne Man's 4500 Sermons ' „ 

A Congregational' minister at Brent¬ 
wood, in Essex, .who. has been at oiie 
church, for'fifty years, has preached 4.500 
sermons containing" sixteen million words. 

Millions of Fish 

Seventy-iriillion whitefish fry from the 
Lake of the Woods.-Hatchery, Kenoia, 
Canada, are being dislffbuted in Western 
Canada’s waterways this spring. 

V- Not a British Plant 

The Treasury justifies the entertain¬ 
ment tax for flower shows where music 
is provided on the ground that a band 
is not. a product of horticulture. w 

■ £1000 on « Letter 

A man ifi.New-Tbfk has received .a 
letter' - from. ‘ Petr-ograd bearing’ -tieii 
thousand-;rouble . stafnps as postage. 
'Before the! war this would have amounted 
to over {>600.. ; , r ‘ • .■ 

* • First Aid of St,' Paul’s 

In-a Iittle''r'oom.,iincIer the steps of.'St. 
Paul’s-Cathedral,Vtlifl St. John’s Ambu¬ 
lance Association .have. during the past 
nine y’earsy attended’ to more tharr ten 
thousand cases. ‘ i 

A Bishop’s 62 Cars 

The-Bishop-of Ipswich has 62 motor¬ 
cars at his’ disposal, 1 lent to him on 
particular-.-(lays'- byj~ members of his 
diocese- to take.'hyp-''on his journeys 
through the; diocese;--:'" 

Half a Million Sheep Lost -. 

When' floods occur in Queensland they 
cover- the -farms with water so..quickly 
that there r fs;-no time to,move the sheep 
into safety. .In the,latest disaster Half a 
million'are said to JiaVe been lost.- 

. Fox Swallows Two Snakes ; 

Cutting open a. dead fox, an Australian 
found that the. animal , had swallowed 
two brown, snakes whole. Farmers, in 
the district'say. that if this is common 
they’will, allow that'fo.xes do more good 
than harm.' . 

Caterpillars Killed by Aeroplane - V- 

By dropping poisoned, powder ffom 
an aeroplane on a six-acre grove of trees 
infested,/With,- caterpillars in America 
nearly all 1 the caterpillars were . killed 
in three, days, millio'ns. falling dead to 
the ground. ■ ■ ; " - .... , ... ' 

The Blind Man’s Whistle s 

Blind residents - of Denver, Colorado, 
are .provided with police whistles free .by 
the citjr When a blind person blows a 
whistle traffic, officers are instructed to 
suspend all traffic until the street is 
crossed in safety. 

A Victory 

After selling milk "ahd buns in ■ St. 
James’s Tark since, 1,1623 the Orford 
family’s stall- has been'.given the right to 
remain, and will- have the preference 
when a new kiosk is built, the site.of the 
old one being needed'fof a'war memorial. 
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NO SLAVERY 
UNDER THE FLAG 

CRUSADER WHO WOULD 
NOT BE BEATEN 

Florence Nightingale of 
, Hong-Kong 

HOW SHE WIPED OUT 
A GREAT STAIN 

- A correspondent asks us to-give the 
story of the brave crusade of .Airs. 
Haslewood, whose splendid courage has 
lately, led. to the wiping out of a stain 
on the British flag in the East’. 

Until quite the other day a form of 
slavery existed under the British flag. 
It .has now, as was told in the C.N. 
recently,-! been ordered to quit .by Mr. 
Winston Churchill. - 

The story is a romance. It is almost 
entirely, the work of Mrs,. Haslewood, an 
English lady who is now being. called 
the Florence Nightingale of Hong-Kong. 
It is astory which shows,first; what can 
be done by a woman who- is in dead 
earnest, and, second,, what those must 
expect to suffer who oppose themselves 
to the vested interests of an evil cause. 

Mrs. Haslewood is the ivife of a naval 
officer; Her husband was sent to, Hong- 
Kong after the war as superintendent of 
the Chart.Department. She.went there 
as the wives of many officials go to various 
places in-the Empire..' She Might have 
gone to Government House, enjoyed 
the. social life and returned to England 
with nothing but the, memories of 
selfishness and social ease. 

i' Triumph of Right 

. Instead, she gave herself to relieve 
the.terrible suffering of child slaves. 
Mrs. Haslewood worked up’ a, crusade 
against this sort of slavery, and, her hus¬ 
band refused to interfere, with her even 
when , threatened by the authorities 
above .him. Lieutenant-Commander 
Haslewood was forced to resign, and to 
return home under a cloud ; but he and 
his. wife decided that th^y would conse¬ 
crate every day in England to the destruc¬ 
tion of sla.yery under the British flag. 

Their revelations deeply moved'several 
important people, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill was acquainted with the facts. 
We. are glad to say that a Special Cor¬ 
respondent of the Children’s .Newspaper 
was'one of those who brought these 
facts personally to the notice of Mr. 
Churchill. .. 

And so, because a young/naval officer 
could not be browbeaten by authority, 
and because his wife could not endure the 
thought of child torture;’ a ‘terrible dis¬ 
grace tq the name of England has been 
wiped away by a decision that will add 
lustre to the name of Britain in-the East. 


FRANCE SENDS US BOOKS 
A Happy Day at the Dickens 
Library 

When French admirer's of Dickens 
heard that a children’s'library was being 
installed in the house where the'novelist 
lived- as a boy, they said they would 
like to make a gift of books. The French 
Amassaxlor in London went to the 
David Copperfield Library to make the 
presentation. 

In the small house, 13; Johnson'Street, 
Somers Town, there Was not 1 room for 
the ceremony, so it was held at Saint 
Pancras Town Hall,' not far'off. The 
Ambassador handed' over the books in 
the name of the Republic, and said that 
Dickens had revealed to French readers 
the deep feelings of the British heart, 
making the two peoples understand one 
another better. 

It ’was suggested by another speaker 
that Dickens’s wonderful picture of the 
French Revolution in ■“ A Tale of Two 
Cities’Cwas probably suggested to him 
by the knowledge that French refugees of 
that period had settled in Somers Town. 
He must have been familiar in his boy¬ 
hood 'with some of Them and their 
descendants. 
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WAILING STREET 

Roman Road Found After 
1700 Years ' 
GOOD WORK NEVER DIES 

In the third century the Roman rulers 
of England made a road which ran from 
Dover to London, and then northward 
to York and Newcastle,'with branches 
leading to Chester and Carlisle. .. 

They made it so well, laid its founda¬ 
tions so.honestly, that a piece of it that 
has been uncovered in Hertfordshire is 
pronounced by the county road surveyor 
to'be as good as any highway today. 

Give it an asphalt surface, he - says, 
and it would compare favourably with 
the best of modern roads. . ■ 

What a tribute to the work of those 
Roman road-makers! What - an en¬ 
couragement to all who arc trying to do 
faithful, durable work in any direction ! 

Watling Street was used for centuries, 
then its surface began to be covered up 
. by the dust of ages. It fell into disuse ; 
it was covered by meadows ; it disap¬ 
peared even from local memory. 

But wherever a piece of it is unearthed, 
as is happening now in Hertfordshire, 
there are the.foundations firm and undis¬ 
turbed by the centuries that have 
passed. Honest endeavour, putting the^ 
best in us into the day’s task, never 
loses its .value. Picture on pay 12 


FITTING OUT THE 
BIGGEST SHIP 
A Mile of Cups and 17 Tons of 
Blankets 

The Majestic, the world’s largest liner, 
has well been called a floating hotel. 

Months before the Majestic ]s depart¬ 
ure'from Southampton, gang's of . men 
w'ere busy assembling its*equipment. 

For the sleeping accommodation of the 
passengers and crew 3000 beds had to be 
provided. For these beds there were 
11,000 sheets, 10,500 blankets, and 
0006 quilts. The weight of the blankets 
alone was 17 tons. • '■ 

If alt the table-cloths, dinner-napkins, 
and towels on the Majestic were’hung in 
one' Continuous line, they would stretch 
a distance of nearly 100 miles. 

There are over 100,000 pieces of glass¬ 
ware, china, aiid earthenware, of which 
30,000 are plates and 3000 are salt, 
pepper, and mustard-pots. A pile of 
these plates would be about three times 
the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. A 
rack for hanging up the cups would have 
to be a mile long. Picture on page 12 

NO MORE TINS ? 

New Invention that May 
Revolutionise Packing 

All kinds of things are packed in tins— 
canned fruits, sardines and other fish, 
blacking, furniture polish, powders, 
c6ugh lozenges, petrol, and so on. 

But it may not be very long before we 
ccasC asking for a tin of this or that, and 
ask for a nickel of blacking or sardines. 

Tins are, of course, not made of . tin 
but of tin-plate, which consists of.a thin 
sheet of iron coated with tin to prevent 
the damp getting to the iron and setting 
up rust. 

But tin has certain disadvantages. 
As described in the C.N. recently, it may- 
get ill in cold climates and turn to powder, 
when moisture gets to the iron, and holes 
are eventually caused by rust. 

In coating the iron sheets with tin, 
too, it is very difficult to get them evenly 
covered. Although they may look per¬ 
fect to the naked eye, the microscope 
often reveals tiny patches where, the tin 
has not covered the iron, and there also 
rust makes a start. 

Many scientists and commercial firms 
have for years been trying to find a 
better substitute, and now it is stated 
that a great tin-plate works in Swansea 
has succeeded.. 

The process is secret, but the principal 
feature of it is that nickel is used in the 
place of tin. 





STRIKING PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY 


Bernard Shaw. By Augustus John, A.R.A. Mrs. Qibbs. By Sir William Orpen, R.A. 

The Royal Academy exhibition for 1922, which has just opened at Burlington House, is 
attracting great attention. There are many fine pictures, several of which are given above, 
and for the first time Mr. Augustus John, the great portrait painter, is exhibiting 

The comrisht oS these pictures is resm-ert tnr the artists bv Walter Juild. Ltd. 


Portrait of a Lady 
By Archibald Barnes 


The Countess of Rocksavage and Her Son 
By Charles Sims, R.A. 


An.Unexpected Question. 


By Seymour Lucas, R.A. 


LIVING NATURALLY 

A VILLAGE EXPERIMENT 
IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Splendid Work for War Men 
and Their Families 

' A PIONEER COLONY 

The splendid pioneer-work that is 
being done at the -village settlement at 
Papworth Everard, in Cambridgeshire, 
for grappling with consumption is not 
so widely known as it should be. There 
the first attempt in the world was 
started to enable whole families to live 
a natural life together, while those who 
are ill are treated in the most , hopeful 
ways, and those who are. unaffected are 
safeguarded. 

The work began with the treatment of 
ex-soldiers suffering from tuberculosis. 
Papworth Hall was transformed into an 
institution tor their reception, and open- 
air clu'dets were erected in the park. 

Later, a model village, was specially 
designed to grapple with the problems 
that face those who are on the way to 
recovery. Model cottages, hostels, and 
the institutions necessary for a bright 
and prosperous village life were estab¬ 
lished, and means were taken for pro¬ 
viding the improving patients with the 
kind of work they could do. 

A Model Factory 

Thus the Papworth Industries were 
started in a model factory to provide 
employment, while the whole com¬ 
munity worked under conditions that 
would help recovery and preserve the 
health of those who were unaffected. ' 
The settlement has its hospital and 
its sanatorium, while the families of the 
patients and workers reside in model 
cottages in the village; each house 
having a sleeping balcony for the 
invalid of the family. 

The food and the work of those undei 
treatment arc regulated to suit each case. 
The organisation of the colony is in the 
handsof the consumptives themselves, Or 
those who have passed through The 
treatment. All profits from the in¬ 
dustries go directly tor the sustenance 
of the workers arid their families. 

Even in the present difficult times it 
has been found .possible to sell satis¬ 
factorily the products of the labour 
engaged in the settlement—such as 
chairs, table?, other furniture for the 
home, and travelling requisites, like 
suit cases and trunks. • 

Caring for the Children 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the "life of the settlement is the 
protection afforded to the children o! 
consumptive parents. Instead of the 
breadwinner being out of work and the 
family in straitened circumstances, 
the father is provided with suitable work. 

The family life is preserved, while the 
children are removed from the danger 
o! infection. There is an excellent 
school conducted on hygienic principles, 
a large part of the teaching being done in 
the open air. 

The social life of the village also 
receives careful attention, and it includes 
not only church and school, but even a 
modest theatre. 

No wonder that the Papworth Colony 
is now being imitated ill many places. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices.have lately been pail 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Portrait by Reynolds .. .. £5040 

Portrait hy Romney . .. .. £3045 

Three panels of Brussels tapestry £2257 
Seven panels of French tapestry £2257 
Portrait by Raeburn . . .. £2100 

Portrait by Gainsborough ., £2100 
16th Century Armour suit .. £1890 
A Gobelin tapestry .. .. ... £1522 

A 16th century shield .. .. £460 

A Dresden mantel clock .. .. £190 

Drury Lane theatre ticket, 1759 £41 

An old mahogany barometer .. £3S 

Parliamentary reports, 1745-1802 £16 
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GREAT FRIEND OF 
MUSIC ! / ' 

Sir Landon Ronald 


GOOD NEWS . FOR 
BEAVER& 

STRIKING REVIVAL IN 


A SCOTSMAN’S RISE 

Looking After New Guinea 

FUTURE OF A GREAT COUNTRY 


HOW HE BEGAN HIS CAREER 
AT COVENT GARDEN 


THEIR NUMBERS 
A Wonderful Little Creature 


> By a Musical Correspondent > \ jn'C 

■ Composer, Inyusical director,' ' con¬ 
ductor, principal p.f. the Guildhall School 
of Music—Sir Landon Ronald; who has* 
just; been banqueted by liis friends in 
reedgnitiony'of-; his. 'recent.*: knighthood; 
-h'as so many claims' to attention that 
it-is.difficult to,'know which, to put first. 

But certainly it is ,by. his labours as. 
conductor-.that he is best known to the 
public at large. Few of our - native, 
performers have been more active in this 
, capacity or,' thave .'rendered greater 
service to music-lovers in general. 

*'• Nor .lias Sir Landon confined .his, 
' activities'-jin'- this respect to his native 
'. land, for he r has conducted all dyer the. 
; Continent,.-. winning suclr tributes ■ from 
foreign jjrdges’as have rarely fallen to tlie 
lot of British'practitioners. * Did not one 
.eminent authority , go so. far as.-to say 
that he possessed the merits of Nikisch, 

, Weingartner,-rind Mahler all combined ?. 

An earlier "distinction which befell, 
him was; That' of having, conducted a 
grand opera performance at Co’yent 
- Garden at the age .of twenty-one P'How 
this came about is.'; rather interesting. . 

All in a Day’s Work 

; Sir Augustus 11 arris, who^had-realised 

• liis young.' .assistant’s.•. exceptional 

• promise from the first, had -.always, 
.Vowed .that)-he. would see him in thh 
'conductor’s chair before he. died, And 
now, when he lay , upon hiS death-fied, he' 
generously made g’bod his word before 
it was too late; 1 T-. ; ’ 

. But it ,\yris ...riot. all honey for the 
youthful niaestro : at Covent Garden iri 
those early days. Sir Landon . has 
declared,- indeed; that at first he had to 
do almost, everything • except sweep the 
lloor and'dusk the chairs. Not that he 
minded this, for it,.was all in the day’s 
work, and the finest possible experience. 

Apropos of Covent’Garden, one may 
recall the story of. his first engagement 
•as’Madame Melba’s accompanist.' ■ Tbe 
summons came unexpectedly,., apd he 
did not know a bah of the opera—it 
was' Massenet's 11 Manon "—which she' 
wanted him to .play for her the follow-' 
ing morning, r . . . 

A Stepping-Stone 

: But, quite undaunted, he got’a copy of 
lhe.score : and sab up all night working 
at it; and to such good, purpose > that 
when r.ext day the famous prima donna 
took leave of,, him. it was with, the 
electrifying words, “ You may, 'call 
yourself Madame Melba’s accompanist 
in, future, if you like.’’• 

How much that meant to a young.and 
unknown musician hardly needs, telling. 
But, ofcourse, in Sir I .an don’s casethe 
position was only a stepping7Stone to 
higher things and greater opportunities 
of usefulness ;. and right well has ho used 
his opportunities. Who shall assess,, 
indeed, the value to his fellows of a 
great musician, or compute ’ by how 
much he has added, in Dr. Johnson’s 
famous plirasc’, to ’’ the public, stock, qf 
, harmless .pleasure.” ? 

' If it be true, as.Mjrrtin Luther quaintly 
said, that‘‘/.next to divinity 'no art is 
comparable to music,” then ’ -:lo we 
rightly* give honour to those by whose 
labour? and whose genius its joys are 
made known to us." 

TWO GENERATIONS 
Teaching the Children’s 
Children 

After having been a schoolmaster in 
one town for forty y*ears, Mr. Thomas 
Hadley, of Oldbury, died a few days 
after lie had retired. 

He lived to see the children of his 
early years become tbe parents, of the 
children who-came under his care twenty 
1 years and more afterwards, and be was 
loved by them' all. ■ 


and What it Does 

NATURE’S MASTER-ARTISAN 

! ,>• 

The beavers are .increasing'in America. 
They are increasing" in,'numbers, they 
are:increasing in the areavdff properties, 
field, in streams fiimmed, in meadows 
formed ; they arV,re-colonising tracts 
tfirit their' ancestors rowmed ..before- ever 
a white man saw AmencadvIWhy this 
sudden access of p'ovter- among tbe 
beavers should come abcnit-it is difficult 
fio-explain. • *j'/ •>. >. 

■-■vlt is thrilling to thiii’k of "thc-sfi animals 
Jriclustriously spreading abo-ut the land, 
'for they are, with the,bees arid ants, the 
finest artisans beneath The Je vel of man. 
--■Indeed, they ar.g'more'accomplished 
than many existihgi.'tnbes ,of Savages. 
They are paragons as-,engineers; -which no 
savage is. Theysgxplare.a countrywith 
-skill, and select the combination of-wood 
arid water idea! for. tfigir needs;- 

Cutting Down Trees .;* 

They cut-down great; trees With their 
sharp teeth, reduce’ the .'"trunks- and 
houghs to logs, carry or rblbtbese into the 
■water, and. build jfiem, up Into.-splendid 
darns across the .stream, so holding up a 
sufficient body of water to make a deep 
pool for winter an.d suinnrer,;. 

; They construct sluices, at the' top of 
tlie " dam, leav'ing. openings ..'.-'.through 
Which any excess of. Water may pass in 
tim'e' of flood. . Where the current is too 
swift for an ordinary dam.'they build 
one of semi-circular shape, with the 
-bovf upstream, the first, torealise-'in the 
world, very probably, that ■ an..- arch is 
stronger than a .straight-.surface for 
resisting force., They may.evenquake a 
third dam, lower than the straight one, 
m.order to have a supplementary pool. 

The Beayer’s Dug-Out 

- The lodge, or dwelling, H-an under¬ 
ground fortress, leading 'down by a. 
tunnel to the bottom Lof-the pool, or a 
dug.-out with a roof- above ground, 
solidly constructed of, mud a,nd wood¬ 
work. In any case,, access ; to the water is 
•spre, for the depth at. .which the/tunnel 
.reaches the water is-such that, even in 
severe frost, there, is, an open .’way-to 
-free water beneath a,ny. surface of ice. 

■The supreme art-.of tiro beaver is 
revealed when all the trees near ,the 
waterside have - been ■ felled. Then the 
.beaver makes canals on land,,.and digs 
trenches which are , filled , either by 
water ’from the stream or by. rain¬ 
water caught by transverse canals as it 
.courses down the hill. The, distant 
trees are then felled and. gnawed up, and 
ffie pieces rolled into the .canals and 
rafted down to the river, *so saving the 
enormous labour oi-pushing. o.r tugging 
innumerable lengths of wood- over, the 
rough surface of the ’ground"to .the far¬ 
away stream. „ . . « 

A Place in the Sun 

I We have nothing else in. nature to 
compare with'the‘art’ and genius of the 
beaver, and it would be a thousand pities 
if so fascinating a creature wen} not given 
a chance to keep its place in life. 

’ We cannot have it near great cities, for 
its work in dammihg streams and 
causing them to flood adjoining land 
destroys property, causes wash-outs on 
railways, and so forth. But out in the 
bbundless wilds, where the-spade and 
plough of man have not yet reached, 
there, surely, this gem of industry and 
cunning should have its place in the sun. 
It will have, if women do not clamour for 
its skin to wear upon' their backs. 


Thirty years ’ ago a . poor boy from 
Inverness,; named Wisdom, went' to 
Western.'Australkband, after a’struggle;-: 
did well. Wheir-.wg,r.'began in 1914 lie; 

joined the Australian army and served 
in Gallipoli'and iiT’Ff.Tnce, and rose to - 
the rank-o.f brigadifir-general. , •*’ 

So high an opinion-was formed of his 
ability that .he wriS made governor o’f- 
those-parts' of New Guinea,, north.of 
Australia, 'which, used to be German 
colonies and./are, hfeld under mandate 
from the League of'Nartions by the Aiis- 
-trafian Comrironwealth. '. •> 

Under his competent administration • 
this territory, is settling down again after 
the upheaval caused, by war. A great 
deal of tobacco ca’ri be grown there, arid- 
coconut palms flourish, which will-enable 
a big trade to be, done in-copra, tbe dried 
white flesh of the coconut, used in mak¬ 
ing margarine. A 

There are a great .many Chinese in the 
country,, qnd they, are taking hold of. its 
trade as well as doing most of the work. 
The’Chinese labourers have, General 
Wisdom reports,:, formed, a kind of trade 
union in this rcriiote,part of the world. 
Seeing that-Chinese Increase so_rapidly, 
and white people, especially Australians,’ 
so slowly,, it is inevitable that there 
should. be a great spread of Chinese 
where vet they cart emigrate and live and 
thrive in a climate suited to them. - 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEADER 
Big Heai't that Saw the World 

rn many parts of the world sorrow.will 
be felt on hearing: .iff; the death of Dr, 
Frank.L.' Brown,,the general secretary of 
the World’s-Sunday-School Association. 

Dr. Brown gave up business to devote 
himself to Sunday-school organisation. 
For 36 years- he was the superintendent 
of the Sundaylschdcl of the Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
one of the largest s'chools in the world. 

To -forward the. .Sunday-school move¬ 
ment he-yisited.many. lands, and made 
four touts in the'East. His interest in 
children led him, the last time he was in 
London, tq call at., -the C’.N. office and, 
express lfi s appreciation of the world¬ 
wide usefulness of .the paper; and here, 
as elsewhere, .he,, left, most pleasant 
memories.. His ...was one of the- large 
hearts that sees the whole wide world 
as a single, commonwealth. .. ... 

THE GREATEST OF THESE 
How the Very Poor Help the Poor 

Faith, hope, arid charity, and the greatest 
of - these is charity. Paul’s letter to the 

Corinthians. • ..7 .- 

In the ’ district’ ‘ round the’ London 
Hospital the value of‘it to poor sufferers 
is ’known and appreciated ; and- the 
efforts which the very* poor make to help 
it : through its difficulties prove that they’ 
are grateful for its ever-open doors. ' 
One man who bald been nursed through 
dii illness in one of its wards determined* 
to raise a pound to 'show his thankful¬ 
ness. He turned his hand to any job at 
which he could earn’, a; few pence.. • By 
mending a pair of boots fie made a 
shilling ; by righting ii key, 3d.; by tying 
violets up in bunches, 6d.,; and by selling 
some of them in, the, street, 3d. . ■ 

Three' little boy.s, at- a school in 
Stepney save’d up half-a-crown apiece, 
and asked their teacher to send them .in 
“ because we have friends who’ve been 
in the hospital, and we don’t want it to 
have to shut up any of its wards.” 

Another man, who left the hospital 
cured of a bad illness, asked for a col¬ 
lecting box, and, out of 15s. a week, on 
which he and his mother lived iri" one 
room, with scarcely any furniture in it, 
he regularly put in Id. In each of these 
cases was that true self-denial which is 
most often 'met with among the poor. 


Mcvj 13, 1922 


LAST NEWS* FROM 
v POLDHU;; a 

BEST-KNOWN WIRELESS 
STATION IN EUROPE 

Old Tale to be Told bv a New 
Voicev. -t ■ 


THE CROAKER AND MARCONI 

, 1 ’ *’ 

- By Our Marconi House.Cdrrespondent -’ . 

’ A great name has disappeared from 
the wireless maps. -The well-jpiojvn 
1’oqghustance wireless service"To ships, 
which for twenty years’-has, been 
performed by the- MarCdni';.statipii at 
Pcfldhu; in Cornwall, lias ,been-.trans¬ 
ferred., to tlie large transatlantic-station 
dt-Clifden, Galway, thus closing; one of 
the - most interesting 7. and - important 
chapters in the history of wireless. ■*• 

’By 1 repute and by its 'appeal to. the 
imagination, as well as on account of 
its twenty* years’ unremitting service 
to, ocean, travellers, Poldhu' is probably 
the-best-known wireless station, on. this 
side of the-world. - - - -..q- ‘ 


News to Those at Sea 

Its nightly* tale oLnevs tci ships far out 
in the Atlantic and iri the Mediterranean 
flung, out every* night of the. year, has 
come -to be regarded by those at sea as 
something as common as breakfast or 
the swabbing of the decks; " The news! 
will still be sent out, but the tale will be 
told by ( a different voice". .. 

. Pojdhu was the birthplace ’ of long-; 
distance wireless. Marcdni took out his 
first;patent for wireless on June 2,T8.9&, 
arid dn Peeember le. rpor, achieved tlie 
astonishing feat of sending - a ■ wireless 
:rnessage.- right across - the ;- Atlantic, a 
distance of 2100 miles.- A* 

■•■Feeling confident, as a result Of his 
earlier trials, that such a thing could be 
clone, he’ began to build a station in 
America, at Cape Cod, near Boston.. For 
the 5 suspension of the aerial ’ wires He 
erectqd, great wooden masts, and these, a 
month before the tests,-..tumbled to earth. 


The Croakers and the Cynics * 

But'great inventors are not. deterred 
by. ! troubles; and Marc.orii . quickly* 
brushed his aside and took out fio New¬ 
foundland a number of .balloons, and 
kites.’ Benjamin Franklin elevated liis 
wire with a kite, so why, should. hot 
Marconi 7 And there, in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, on December I2 ( , 1901, 
hej. had his greatest . triumph- He 
received' wireless signals from Poldhp. 

In, these days ot direct, wjreiess com¬ 
munication between England, and . Aus¬ 
tralia-if is odd to remember the-early 
days, when tbe croaker was. so busy 
croaking, and the cynic so busy , giggling. 

In February, 1902, a leading English 
technical journal said,-Let the- British 
public remember that the real foundation' 
for all this talk about supplanting ocean 
cables is as flimsy as gossamer—nothing 
more, in fact, than an experiment with a 
somewhat unruly kite on the shores of 
Newfoundland by which Mr.. Marconi 
heard-faint clicks in a, telephone. Only, 
that,.and nothing more.” ’.’.... 

History Repeats Itself 

Only that and nothing'niore ? Surely 
history - repeated itself- then. - - . When 
Frira'day showed liis first crude-model 
dynamo to a lady who failed to grasp' the 
immense significance -of the invention, 
she asked, " And what is the use. of it ? ” 
Faraday’s wise reply was, “ Madam, 
wliat is the use of a baby ? ” Marconi’s 
baby has grown into a giant that is 
greatly to be reckoned with. 

In August, 1903, Poldhu began its 
long-distance press service to ships, the 
first ships to publish the bulletin on 
board being the Campania and the 
Lucariia. The service as continued by* 
Clifden will have a greater range, but 
the present generation, of seamen will 
always'cherish kindly memories of old 1 
Poldhu, who for many years has been a 
faithful friend. Pictures on page 12 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Severest earthquake shock for many 

did considerable damage in 
ioKio arid some lives wefe lost 




Coldest’ parts of t 
the world now t 

Storm Tracks i 


NO!AN OCEAN 

After an earlfiauake near Nairobi a ; 
swampu valley subsided and a rushing • *•' 
river 20miles long and 60 feet wide was 
formed, carrying away many bridges and S|| 



'■e on the turtle-shell and a line lied to the suckers ;i 
tail guides a diver to the turtle ^ s . 


ATLANTIC DRAMA 
Liner Delayed to Save a Life 

The value that we set on human 
life today has been dramatically illus¬ 
trated by an incident on the Atlantic, 
An explosion in the engine-room of 
an American ship caused terrible injuries 
to the second engineer, a young man 
named O'Neal, There was no doctor 
on board, so the captain sent out wireless 
calls for assistance.. 

Seven ships replied. In six cases 
doctors told the captain what treatment 
would be likely to give the best results.. 
But the passenger liner America did 
more than this; it was put 150 miles 
out of its course and sent a lifeboat with 
the ship's doctor in it, who attended to 
the patient and then had him transferred 
to the America. When the liner reaekotl 
England-he was comfortable and on the 
way. to recovery. 


A FIJIAN ADVENTURE 

Girls’ Perilous Voyage on the 
Ocean 

In the warm South Seas little Fijian 
girls collect a shell called sici, which is 
found under water and used .by button- 
makers. They wear big goggles with 
magnifying glasses in them to see better 
m the dim light below the surface. 

Lately ten of these girls, from 10 to 16 
years old, went off in a punt for a day’s 
shell-fishing. Two of them stayed in 
the. boat; the rest went down time after, 
time , and came back with baskets of 
sici. They were in. a lagoon where the 
water, was calm ; it was very hot at 
noon, and the girls in the boat went, to 
sleep. While, they slept their boat 
drifted out of the lagoon into, the ocean. 

The other girls soon saw what had 
happened and swam after - it. They 
caught it up, got aboard, and tried to 
row back with two small oars. But the 
wind was squally and the current carried 
them, out'to sea, and all night they 
drifted.they knew not where. 

. Luckily for them, they were seen early 
next morning by a ship and rescued. 


AN UPRIGHT JUDGE 
Law Must Not Interfere With 
Justice 

Judges are appointed to do justice 
and to brush aside legal technicalities 
if they interfere at all with the course 
of justice. 

That is the opinion of Mr. Justice 
McCardie, and he acts vigorously upon 
it. He refuses to be intimidated by 
the customs or the intricacies of law. 

When a Crown prosecutor told him 
(hat it was not the business of the 
prosecution to raise the question whether 
a man charged -with attempted murder 
'was- .insane or .not, the judge, said, 
“ That may Jesuit - in a_ very grave 
injustice," and went on to say that he 
had' again and again seen persons 
plainly insane sent to prison as if they 
were.of sound mind. 

In this case two prison doctors had 
given 'Ilieir view that the accused was 
out oi his mind when the offence was 
committed, and he. meant to give the 
jury, the opportunity to say whether 
the> thought the man ought to be 
p^VtSTied as if he were. responsible for 
bis acts. Whether this were technically 
r.u.'rect or not did not disturb him ; he 
intended to see justice done. 


OIL SANDS OF ATHABASCA 
Power for Canada 

Over two years ago the C.N. drew 
attention to the wonderful oily sands 
in Athabasca, from which enormous 
supplies of motor spirit, oils, and 
asphalt could be distilled. The sandy 
deposits have been known for many 
years, but were left untouched on account 
of their isolated position among the hills 
in difficult country where 110 road or 
railway was available. 

The news has. come at length that 
these oil sands are to be worked, and 
an oil refinery, is already being. built. 
It is believed they will. yield enough 
motor spirit to supply more than the 
whole present requirements of Canada. 


LIKE A MIRACLE 
Curious Happening on the Tube 

For six years Mr. Alfred Pearse, who 
was a captain during the war, has been 
unable to use his left arm. 

He’ was injured by a shell bursting 
close to him and throwing him violently 
to the ground, though fortunately none 
of its missiles struck him. He came out 
of hospital with, what was pronounced 
to be a ljfelong disablement. 

As he was tryirig to step on to a train 
at a crowded Tube railway station in 
Trafalgar Square, London, the train 
started and he was flung off; He fell 
violently against the wall of the plat¬ 
form. When he pulled himself together 
he found to his surprise and delight that 
he could move his arm quite well. He 
has been able to do so ever since. 

One medical explanation is that - in 
some joint was an accumulation of fluid 
which hindered movement. The force 
of his fall, which affected his left side, 
jerked this fluid free. But it is possible 
that auto-suggestion had something to 
do with this “ miracle ” cure, as in the 
case of paralysed people who run hard 
when a fire breaks out. 

ISLAND’S DEATH 
A Mystery of the Pacific 

A curious freak of nature has hap¬ 
pened in an island of about a hundred 
acres in Puget Sound, the inlet of the 
Pacific Ocean on which the American 
port of Seattle stands. 

The island is densely wooded with 
cedars, alders, and firs, but quite quickly 
all the trees have died, "and the island is 
deserted by its bird life. It has never 
been inhabited by men. 

Observers are puzzled to find reasons 
for this sudden, death of an island that 
quite recently abounded .with life. , One 
view is that the - growth of vegetation 
has completely exhausted the soil, and 
another is that it ha? become saturated 
with brine from below. 


CATHEDRALS GROWING UP 

Two Great Monuments of Oui 
Time 

ARCHBISHOP BOURNE'S JUBILEE 

Cardinal Bourne, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop o'f Westminster,, has cele¬ 
brated his jubilee, the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of his ordination as a priest, and 
tributes to a good man’s work have 
come from all parts, while special 
services have been held in his cathedral 
of Westminster. 

It is a privilege this age has had to 
see this great cathedral, and also the 
Gothic cathedral at Liverpool, rise in 
their beauty and dignity for the glory of 
God. These buildings will take their 
place in the future among the famous 
cathedrals 'of the past, ’and will effect¬ 
ually dispel the belief 'that this is a 
purely material age. 

Dr. Bourne may well be proud to see 
the cathedral of Westminster growing 
up about him. Born to no advantage 
of social position, the young priest of 
fifty years ago worked so faithfully, 
and served his Church so well that lfe 
rose to the position of a prince in it, for 
cardinals are princes of the Church, and 
he has won the respect of all who value 
an honest pursuit of high ideals. 


HORSE IN A KITCHEN 
Old Couple’s Midnight Alarm 

In 'a suburb of the city of Brisbane. 
Queensland, an alarm was raised during 
the night by an old woman. 

When she was asked what was the 
matter she said there was a strange 
horse in her kitchen, and her husband 
could not get it out. 

Neighbours went to her dwelling, and 
there they found that a horse had 
stumbled into the underground part of 
her house and fallen across the kitchen 
stove. This it had broken up, and 111 
its struggles it had. made the room 
look like a wreck 
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Immortality Waits 

\Y7e laugh at Alexander the 
vv Great, who sighed because 
there were no more worlds for him 
to conquer, but one can feel some 
sympathy with the little boy who 
lamented that “ all the inven¬ 
tions had been invented, all the 
explorations made, and there was 
nothing left for a fellow to do.” 

He was wrong, of course, in 
thinking that even in the fields 
of invention and discovery there 
are not splendid opportunities 
left, but this was pardonable in a 
little boy. What he could not 
be expected to see was that out¬ 
side these spheres the world is 
ready with a welcome for those 
who can improve it—a warmer 
welcome than any other age 
would have given them. 

If you walk through Trafalgar 
Square you will see there among 
the statues an empty pedestal. 
Exercise your imagination and 
you will see in your mind’s eye 
many such pedestals all over 
the world, waiting for statues of 
those who shall do great service 
to mankind. 

We shall not put upon them 
effigies of soldiers ; we are not 
likely to glorify politicians. There 
are already far too many of these. 
Of some the names are forgotten, 
of some the records which have 
leaped to light make us wonder 
how they can ever have been 
thought of as anything but little 
men. The people the future will 
honour must be real benefactors 
to the human race. Let us think 
of a few of them. 

Who will teach men to hate 
war as a fraud, not merely as a 
relic of stupid barbarism, but 
as a foolish method of pursuing 
national aims which alivays 
defeats itself ? Never has war 
failed to harm the so-called 
victor quite as much as it harmed 
the vanquished. 'Never'have the 
people at large gained any shred 
of advantage from it. Whoever 
will make that plain can have 
statues without number. 

Who will show us how to 
abolish slums ? to get rid of the 
smoke nuisance ? to foretell the 
weather accurately ? to establish 
a system of education that shall 
give everyone enough and none of 
us more than we can profit by. ? 

■ There is a big pedestal waiting 
for the statesman who will draw 
together the United States of 
Europe, as Cavour—with the 
mighty help of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi—shaped the kingdom of 
Italy out of many scattered pieces. 

Still greater fame awaits who¬ 
ever shall persuade people to be 
sympathetic instead of hostile, 
generous instead of snarling, 
friends instead of foes. In this, 
as in all these tasks, everyone 
can help, and, though we may not 
win immortality, we shall feel 
that we have lived to some pur¬ 
pose, that we have been on the 
right side, and that the world is 
better for our being here. 
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This Wonderful Universe 

wonderful thought has just been 
presented to mankind by an 
eminent scientist. It is this. 

But for the eye, which receives 
invisible vibrations of ether, and 
but for the ear, which receives in¬ 
audible vibrations of air, the universe 
would be black and soundless. Sight 
and sound have no existence, appar¬ 
ently, outside eye and ear. The 
vibrations of ether and air would pass 
on without light or sound unless there 
were eyes and ears to respond to 
them and to convert them into some¬ 
thing different from themselves. 

It is certainly better worth think¬ 
ing about than prize-fights, silly 
films, or the faults of our neighbours. 

'-3 

The G.P.O. and Its Money 

Most people will agree with the 

1 suggestion that the millions of 
profit made by the Post Office should 
be used to relieve the public.from the 
hardships and injustices the 'Post 
Office inflicts upon Us.' 

The Post Office exists for the con¬ 
venience of the public, and should not 
be used as a means of making money 
for other departments. Most people 
object to paying more for their stamps 
in order that the War Office, for 
example, may be kept flourishing. 

© 

The Sham Scientists 

Qruelty to animals has happily 
received many checks in recent 
years, but more remains to be ex¬ 
posed and stopped, and one of the 
worst forms is that which hides itself 
under the name of science. 

* Look at bird-nesting.' The thought¬ 
less cruelty of children who satisfy 
their curiosity by. robbing birds of 
their eggs can be understood. ‘ They 
have not felt what it must mean to 
the birds , to be wantonly despoiled of 
their cherished eggs. But. no such 
excuse can be made for grown-up 
people who accumulate huge stores of 
stolen eggs, taking a bird’s whole set. 

At a recent meeting of the British 
Ornithological Club an exhibition was 
made of 250 complete clutches of 
tree-pipits’ eggs ; and one member of 
the club had 500 sets of these. Another 
collector is said to have 500 sets of the 
eggs of the red-backed shrike. These 
are instances of the ruthlessness with 
which birds are preyed on under the 
pretence of an interest in science. 

The rarer birds are the more eagerly 
they are pursued, even to extermina¬ 
tion, by the collecting ogre ; and 
nobody can say that science is helped 
in the least degree by this savage 
exercise of human vanity. 

Some day, when sympathy with 
animal life has taken a few more steps 
forward, the rapacious enemies of 
bird life will be startled by the publi¬ 
cation of a black list of their names. 


The Work of a Lifetime 

“M any littles make a mickle ” the 
Scottish proverb says, and here 
are two cases to illustrate it. 

A good temperance friend of ours 
in Kent reckons that in twenty-nine 
years he has given 24,000 addresses. 
A guard on the Rhymney Railway, in 
Wales, has just retired after travelling 
a million and a half miles. 

What we do every day we scarcely 
notice, but when we look back on the 
sum of thousands of days, what a 
mountain is there ! Let us see that 
it is a mountain of good work, not bad. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

'pm object of education is, it seems, 
to teach everybody how to live. 
What everybody wants to know in 
these days is where to live. 

0 

Always under the doctor ; His feet. 

' 0 . 

Comeone hints that Mr. Lloyd George 
. has designated Sir Robert Herne 

A__as next Prime 

Minister. He must 
blow his horn a little 
longer. 

Q 

Pe ter Pas in 
Kensington Gar- 
dens has been 
spring-cleaned. Not 
the first time Peter 
has been in a scrape. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Why is Charing 
Cross 


Jreland’s problem 
is to get fusion 
out of confusion. 

. 0 

Tqiss Lena Ash- 
well thinks the 
actor is as necessary 
to a town as its 
And, like that, he is 


water .supply 
sometimes over-rated. ■ 

3 . ' - 

A coxtemporary publishes an article 
on How to Open a Boarding House: 
The simplest way is to ring the bell.. .- 

: . • 0. 

jyfODERX cooking is said to' be the cause 
of girls going bald. It dis-tresses them. 

®.. 

Freedom for All 

pROM a Paris boulevard there ro'se 
suddenly the other day a cloud of 
birds into the clear spring sky, and the 
air was filled with their, joyful cries. A 
cart laden with caged' larks, linnets, 
thrushes, and starlings had been up¬ 
set by a motor-car; They had been 
trapped in the outskirts of the city. The 
accident released them ; off they flew 
to their woods and meadows 

We think of that fine little fellow 
who got his pocket-money one fine 
sunny afternoon and, passing a bird- 
shop, went in, bought a lark, and, 
opening the cage door, let it go. 

Llis example has been followed by 
an M.P. who, the other day, bought a 
cage of larks exposed in a market 
and released them all. * 

We hope the day will come when 
all wild birds will be free, and when 
the heart of rnian will shrink from the 
idea of putting these beautiful and 
melodious creatures behind cruel bars. 


The Skippers 

By Our Country Girl 

TThe smugglers are all asleep in a 
1 green churchyard just inland, and 
people only go to the cave to cut their 
initials; but the old spirit is still alive. 

I was walking through - fie fields, 
by the side of a hedge, when I saw 
five children hurrying'on in front. 
Presently they came to a wall built of 
earth and stone, and there they 
clustered very busy over something. 
When they heard my step; close at 
hand they started, tried to hide some 
object, and looked the picture of guilt. 

This look seemed to betoken that 
they had been caught red-handed ill- 
using a bird or beast, so I mustered 
courage for the hateful business of 
interference. 

“What have you. got there?” I 
demanded sternly of the small cor¬ 
duroys and print overalls. 

There was a solemn silence; and 
then the eldest, a girl with eyes like 
brown diamonds and cheeks like a 
robin’s breast, extended her hand. It 
held a skipping rope. 

• “ Mother won’t let us skip,” she 
mumbled. " She says it wears out 
our, boots. So we hide it under a 
stone here, half-way to school, and 
we have a skip coming and going.” 

A little boy, as fat as a. wren, 
grinned and said ; 

/“You did give us a turn! : Us 
thought you was Mother! ” 

Well, I was sorry for the person 
who paid for- the repairing of those 
ten boots, but it was none of my 
business, and I went on my road. 
Behind me 1 heard, 

Flap—flap—flap—flap. " Now it’s 
my trim ! ” “ No, et tisn’t, then. 

I’ve got three more ! ” Flap—flap—• 
flap. “ Now then, Jinny! ” 

All the way to the village I wished 
some great statesman might arise and 
bring in an era in which the fighting 
man would become as extinct as the 
Smugglers of old, and the bomb fac¬ 
tories would turn out boots, and no 
workman would bother about the right 
to strike, and everyone would unite to 
uphold the right of a child to skip. 

© 

Some Day 

For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world and all the 
wonder's that would be ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew, - 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue ; . 

Far along the world-wide whisper of 
the south wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the people plung¬ 
ing through the thunderstorm; 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer, 
and the battle flags were furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federa¬ 
tion of the World. 

There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe^ 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt 
in universal law. Tennyson 
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QUEER THINGS IN 
STORMS 

WHAT THE RAIN DOES 

Showers of Frogs and Fishes 
From the Sky 

SAHARA DUST FALLING IN 
ENGLAND 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

•A great deal of attention has’ been 
given in the last few years to the study 
of the impurities in the air, especially 
over great cities, and it is found that the 
amount of dirt floating about is enor¬ 
mous. One of the uses of rain is to 
purify the air from this dirt, to wash it, 
in fact, and carry the impurities back 
to the ground. 

The rain over country districts is 
usually clean, but if we collect what falls 
in towns, especially in manufacturing 
areas, we find it full of soot and other 
foreign matter. Sometimes clouds of 
black smoke are carried by the wind for 
many miles from places, where they 
have been sent out by chimneys, and 
the country folk, who are accustomed 
to sweet, clean rain, are astonished 
to see the linen they have put out 
tQ bleach covered with smuts after a 
shower has fallen. 

Smoke Travels Across the Seas 

A letter that recently' appeared in a 
grown-up paper stated that smoke par¬ 
ticles were often found to have been 
transported more than 60 miles before 
being brought down in the rain, and 
that in at least one instance they had 
been carried across the North Sea from 
the Continent. 

Soot in rain is fairly common, but it is 
by no means the only' impurity that has 
been recorded. About 20 years ago the 
inhabitants of a large part of the south¬ 
west of England were startled one day to 
find that the rain which had fallen was of 
a red colour, like blood. 

“ Blood rains " have often been heard 
of in ancient times, and were always 
regarded with superstitious horror by 
people, who accepted them as a fearful 
portent of some dire calamity. 

Red Dust from the Desert 

The number of samples of the 
" blood-rain " of 1903 was so large that 
it was decided to analy'sc them to find 
out what the rain contained which gave 
it its red colour.' It proved to be red 
clust from the Sahara Desert, which had 
been blown all the many hundreds of 
miles between Northern Africa and 
England before a shower of rain hap¬ 
pened to bring it down to the earth. 

Travellers tell us that in the desert at 
times great clouds of sand and dust arc 
raised by the wind, which neither man 
nor beast can face; but the dust is not 
often carried as far as England; 

One winders whether, the first of the 
ten plagues of Egypt was caused in a 
similar manner. 

More common than blood-rain have 
been the so-called sulphur-rains. These 
were in times past regarded with even 
more superstitious terror, for sulphur (or 
brimstone) w'as always associated with 
Ihe devil, and they w'ere supposed by 
some to presage the end of the world 
by fife. 

Pollen in the Rain 

These sulphur rains were impregnated 
with a fine yellow powder, and it lias 
now been shown that this powder is the 
pollen from various trees, principally 
pine trees. 

Some discolouration in rain is brought 
about by the dust from volcanoes. The 
cloud of dust from the famous eruption 
of Krakatoa in 1883 floated in the air for 
several years and reached nearly all 
parts of the earth. 

Soot, dust, and pollen are so light 
that it is easy, to understand how they' 
can be blown into the air and brought 
down at times bv rain : but what arc we 


ACROSS THE WORLD IN A MOMENT 


A ustralia is about 12,000 miles away 
from this country, a five weeks’ jour¬ 
ney. It is connected withus by a cable, but 
the cable rate per word is 2s. iod., and 
the messages have to be relay'ed through 
the various cable stations, and some¬ 
times take a long time to arrive at their 
destinations. Apart from that, in war¬ 
time cables are often cut by the enemy, 
and much time and trouble are required 
to fish up the parts and repair them. 

Realising the great value of wireless 
the go-ahead Australian Government has 
signed an agreement with the Aus¬ 
tralian Marconi Company for the erec¬ 
tion of a huge station for a direct service 
with this country. This station will 
take about two years to build, and when 
completed will be able to send messages 
across the world in a fifteenth of a second, 
without relays or handling of any kind 
on the way. 


The rates per word will be two-thirds 
those of the existing cable rates, an 
advantage business men will be quick 
to appreciate. ‘ 

• A similar station will have to be built 
in England to receive from, and send to, 
Australia, and will be the largest yet 
constructed here. 

It is not only Australia that will bene¬ 
fit. The Marconi Company has offered to 
place South Africa also iu -direct wireless 
communication with England; and, if 
this is agreed to,. no doubt other im¬ 
portant parts of the far-flung. British 
Commonwealth will follow suit, so that 
it is not at all unlikely that within a 
few years it will. be possible for the 
Prime Minister to send word to any 
part of the Empire in a few minutes, and 
receive a reply as quickly. 

Perhaps even the wheels of govern¬ 
ment will move more nimbly then. 


A WAR VILLAGE RAISES ITS HEAD AGAIN 



The village of Curlu as ft appeared in the summer of 1914 




The village of Curlu as it has been rebuilt since the war 

The havoc wrought by war, with its sad after-consequences, was never better illustrated 
than in these pictures showing a pretty French village in the war area taken in 1914 before 
it was destroyed, and the same village as it appears now, after it has been rebuilt 


Continued from the previous column 

to say of showers of fishes and frogs ? 
At. Sunderland, in - August. 191S, after 
a sharp shower, it was found that the 
ground for more than a hundred square 
yards was covered with little fishes, 
some two or three inches long. A good 
many similar showers of fishes have 
occurred at different times in France 
and in India. One remarkable account 
of such a visitation at Singapore in 1861 
is given by the well-known French 
naturalist Francis Castlenau, who says 
that the natives, both Malays and 
Chinese, filled baskets with the fishes, 
which they no doubt regarded as a 
present from Heaven. 

The Greek writer Atlienaeus, states in 
his book that in the Chersonesus it once 
rained fish uninterruptedly for about 
three days. 


Frogs and toads, especially when very ! 
small, arc apparently peculiarly liable I 
.to be caught up by whirlwinds ’and de-1 
posited in the rain. On one occasion in 
1S92 a shower of frogs occurred at^ 
Moseley, near Birmingham, and many 
similar showers have been reported from 
France and other places, in some cases 
the little animals being alive when they 
reached the ground. Here, again, we are 
reminded of the Egyptian plague of 
frogs described in the Bible. 

Perhaps even more remarkable was a 
shower of mussels, some of which weighed 
as much as two ounces, which is said to 
have fallen in the United States in 1S3 p 
From the United States, too, come 
several records of showers of earth¬ 
worms, surely the most incongruous of 
all creatures to ride the heavens on the 
wings of the wind ! 


CHINA’S WARS OF 
THE ROSES 

VAST EMPIRE WITH NO 
RULING POWER 

Critical Days in the Changes 
Taking Place in the East 

CIVIL WAR MORE ACTIVE 

The continued warfare and anarchy 
in China illustrate the danger of over¬ 
throwing any system, however bad it 
may be, unless there is another system 
ready to be put in its place. 

The Manclm Empire, which was over¬ 
thrown in 1911, was based on force and 
fraud, but it kept order and allowed the 
Chinese scattered over tlieir immense 
country to go about their business or 
their pleasure in fair security. Since a 
republic was proclaimed in its stead the 
country has been divided against itself ; 
wars have been frequent, and in some 
parts perpetual; enormous armies are 
kept up at the expense of the mass of 
people, who want only to be left at peace 
and to live their lives without unneces¬ 
sary interference. 

The People Suffer 

Tin’s deplorable condition is due to 
the selfish ambition of a great many 
men who have made themselves leaders 
of parties, and who are struggling with 
one another for the supreme power. 
Some, like Dr. Sun Vat Sen, the first 
President of the Republic, started with, 
honest intentions to do the best tLev- 
eon hi for the people. Most took up 
arms simply for their owii advantage. 
All now seem to be lighting without 
regard for the interests of the people, 
who suffer all the time but have neither 
the experience nor the energy to:bring 
the civil war to an end. 

Between*four and five hundred years 
ago England was in much the same stale 
as China is in today. The Wars of the 
Roses, of which history books seldom 
give any coherent explanation, were just 
like the wars now going on in China. 

England Settles Dow.i 

There were the same ambitious soldiers 
and statesmen, all playing for their own 
hand ; there was the same readiness to 
enlist under their banners as long as they 
promised good pay and opportunities of 
looting ; there was the same mass of 
people longing lor the troubles to end, 
but not knowing how to end them. . 

As soon as a strong -system, based on- 
better laws than had prevailed before, 
came into being, the country settled 
down, and there followed a period ol 
splendid activity in all direction-, 
culminating in the Age of Shakespeare 
and Queen Elizabeth. 

This, or something like it, may happen 
in China, .but it cannot be expected 
yet. At present the disturbances are 
particularly active and widespread, and 
therefore specially disastrous to the 
nation’s development. 

China Splits Up 

There are a number of leaders, each 
with a. following of mixed troops, who 
form frequently-changing combination-, 
and arc all helping to damage their 
country. Just now it is split up into 
three parts—Northern, Central, and 
Southern—each with some kind of a 
government of its own. Not until some 
man arises able to win acceptance a.- 
ruler from the whole people can these 
divisions be healed. 

The difficulty of this is very great 
owing to the vastness of the population 
of four hundred millions and the rise 
of the country. In little England during 
the Wars of the Roses there were only a 
few millions of people. 

Some thinkers held that a nation 
must go through such a period of unrest 
and anarchy before it can finally emerge 
into the self-governing stage. For the 
world’s sake, ’ as well as China's, we 
must hope this period will not last much 
longer. For “ we are all members one of 
another,” and what injures one of us 
injures all. 
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THE BROKEN LINK 

And How the Bridge- 
Builders Mended It 

WONDERFUL ENGINEERING 
FEAT IN AMERICA 

In the U.sited States, where fresh 
towns are continually being placed on 
the map, wood is used in building on a 
far greater scale than is usual in Britain. 

Not only houses, but bridges, too, 
are built of this material ; and when the 
qoo-feet-long wooden bridge over the 
Sangus River, connecting the towns of 1 
I.vnn and Revere in Massachusetts, was j 
destroyed by fire recently, traffic between 
the, two towns was considerably inter¬ 
fered with. 

Apparently official bodies in America, 
as in England, take a considerable time 
to deal with difficult situations, and only 
after several days’ delay .was the'-com¬ 
mission- set up to deal with the matter 
informed by its engineer that a new 
bridge could be built in six months at a' 
cost of 150,000 dollars. 

A big local engineering firm had, 
however, been watching events, and had 
decided; that’a hew bridge could be 
built-in' fifteen days, ’ and - the. contract 
was given to them.. ' 

Workin ; Day and Ni«ht 

Plans were rapidly drawn, arid steam 
derricks appeared on the scene, tearing 
down the burned structure ; new oak 
piles were driven into the bed of the 
river, while others were spliced to the 
old ones, and the skeleton of the bridge 
rapidly took shape, the men working in 
shifts day and night. 

The whole operation of tearing dovyn 
the old bridge and building a new one 
■ 400 feet long and 33 feet wide, complete 
with roadway, sidewalk, and protective 
hand-rails, was finished in thirteen days, 
one hour, and twenty minutes, at a cost 
of 33,000 dollars, or in one-fourteenth of 
the time and at one-fifth the cost es¬ 
timated by the commission. ' -J 4 .* 

Though onlv. intended as a,temporary 
■'structure/ the'bridge, in the const ruction- 
. of which 270,Qod-feet of timber were used, 
is guaranteed for-ten years,, and' it is 
said that it is better than the old one. 


CHILDREN OF THE FAR¬ 
AWAY 

School by Post in Australia 

Education by post, conducted by the 
Government Education Department, is 
provirig a boon to the children .“ out- 
hack ” in New South Wales." . Today 
there are more than a thousand children; 
of the State living in remote districts, 
miles from any school, who are being 
educated in this way. 

Great care is taken in the. selection of 
teachers for correspondence school work,, 
and thus in this way there develops a 
personal relationship between teacher 
■ and pupil which tends to makefile 
school work far more interesting. 

At . the last Qualifying Certificate 
examination 20 children (some having 
never been inside a school-house before) 
were tested, and r6 passed. This is a 
striking instance of the evident success 
of this method of tuition. 

One boy, pot 13 years old at the time 
of the . examination, had to travel 
43 miles to the examination ; in another 
case two little girls left their,home at 
sunrise’the day before the examination 
for Walgett, 27 miles away', but on 
account of bush fires had to turn back ; 
nevertheless they left next morning and 
' successfully sat for the examination. 

SEALS ON THE INCREASE 

After having been reduced in numbers 
from 1,500,000 to 125,000 through un¬ 
restricted hunting, the' seals of the 
North Pacific' Ocean ape once more 
multiplying, until today there are at 
least 600,000 between the shores of the 
State of Washington and Alaska. 
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Can ¥011 Goom? 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


CHIEF SCOUT COINS A NEW WORD 

The Way to Get Up in the 
Morning for a Jolly Gooming Day 


IRELAND’S GREATEST 
LEADER 

Man Who Believed in Unity 
and Reform Without Violence 


FINDING AN APPETITE FOR A GOOD BREAKFAST 

BY SIR ROBERT B ADEN-POWELL 


Who knows how to goom ? 

It’s a funny word, isn’t it ? And 
you won’t find it in the dictionary ; 
but I know its meaning, and when 
I’ve told you how to go gooming you 
will agree with me that that is the 
word for it. ' 

At an early hour in the morning, 
before anyone else was up, before even 
the sun had thought of rising,-I 
slipped out of , the . house, round to 
the back to loose the dogs, and then 
away we went together. ' ' 

Down the dewy hillside we trotted, 
and across the meadow. Far away 
along the valley toward the East the 
mist was lying across the. marsh, 
while above it the rosy sky showed 
where day-was getting ready to break. 

In the Wood 

And as we stood still to watch I 
felt the coolness and freshness of the 
morning air—and on every side it 
was thrilling with joy. 

.. In the wood, , as we entered if, a 
thrush,'sitting on the highest twig of. 
the highest tree he could find, was 
pouring, forth a stream of loud 
thanksgiving. His head thrown up 
and facing eastward, he paid no atten¬ 
tion- at-all to us, btxt went on with -his 
song. This is what it sounded like : 

Fill a bean, 

Fill a bean, 

Quick, quick, quick; 

Stick to it, 

Stick to it. 

Close by I heard a bunting, who 
might have been giving his order for 
breakfast: A, little bit. of bread and 
no cheese, please. • 

And what with the chiff-chaffs and 
warblers, the robins and wrens, mixing 
their notes with the mellow soiig.of the 
blackbird, it was a fine chorus to 
listen to. - 

As we . passed the holly tree it 
gave out a queer “ quibbering ” as an 
old owl was settling himself down for 
his snooze after a night out. - • 

Out ‘of the wood we came into the 
j grass lane.between the hedges. 

Hoohoo—hoohoo ! Wook—wook— 
00 1 Standing in the lane I heard, 
above the warbling chorus of the 
wood, the clear call of the cuckoo, 
answered like an echo by his triend 
across the valley. . 

Bird Without a Mate 

And then the sharp cry of old 
Roger, the pheasant, cut harshly 
through the air, Tarar—chock. . 

Passing under a tree there is a 
terrific explosion as three wood pigeons 
- suddenly, wake to find us there; they 
1 flutter, panic-stricken, through , the 
j branches, then,burst aw r ay whistling,- 
j Down the lane, ahead of us bobs 
the white scut of a rabbit skipping 
home. At the -stile we halt while I 
look through my field-glasses in a 
straight line for the third post in the 
fence across the plough. I want to 
see if Widow Plover is oh her nest., 
Yes, there is her head, a tiny blob 
among the clcds of earth. And there 
she bravely stays while we pass not 
many yard's away. I call her. widow 
because she has no husband, like' the 


other three nesters in the grass field 
on the left, to warn her of danger. 

As w'e trudge over the marsh more 
green plovers spring up and flip, about 
in alarm, crying reproachfully as they 
swoop close around, “ Pirite, pirate, 
pirate.” But we mean no harm, and 
soon they see it and are silent. 

Then , the redshanks have their say, 
and a snipe suddenly bursts away and 
zig-zags up into-the skv. 

And now the sun is getting up, and 
overhead/in the clear lemon sky, a wild 
duck wings his line. 

A Hare Scampers.Off 

In the tussock close by. there is a 
sudden rustle, and a hare jumps out 
and scampers off—blippity, blippitv-, 
blip — with his' black-tipped ears 
straight up on end. • ! 

For a moment the. dogs think 
“ Here’s my chance ; ’’ but a word of 
warning comes,. and we all stand still 
and watch our hare .quickly putting 
the distance between us. 

A few steps‘ farther on we put up 
Mrs. Hare from a warm grass clump, 
and away she goes exactly on the line 
of her lord and master. I wonder if 
he warned her which way he .was 
going. How will they find each other ? 

Bur-r ! Up jump a pair of partridges 
with a suddenness that makes one 
start, and away they whizz across the 
plough, and then slide up the hill and 
out of sight across the copse. , •. 

Man Wakes Up 

Tok! A gun is fired in the 
distance, and at the same time a 
rattling click and rumble begins to 
make itself heard, and then sounds 
nearer, as a trolley swings along the 
railway over a mile away. 

Man is awake ; the sun is up ;■ and 
gooming is at an end. 

We turn homeward. The woods 
are silent now except for the thrush 
and the cuckoo, and even they give 
their calls more languidly. 

New sounds have come in. Cocks 
are crowing, sheep are bleating, cows 
are lowing for their milkers, dogs are 
barking, boys whistling, and horses’ 
hoofs are on the road. s 

But the birds are silent, the dew 
will soon be dry, men are getting up, 
as home we go to have a cup of tea. 

Good morning. The goom is over. 


BIG AND LITTLE EGGS 
Can They be Beaten ? 

The question was asked some weeks ago 
in a grown-up paper whether the 3 J-ounce 
egg laid by one of Lady Heron-Maxwell’s 
white Leghorns had ever been beaten. 

Miss Marjorie Mee writes from a Kent 
hilltop that she had an egg weighing 
lour ounces, laid by a white Leghorn. 
It measured over six inches in circum¬ 
ference, and over eight inches round 
lengthways. Another egg laid by one 
of these birds weighed only half an ounce. 

It is indeed an interesting comparison, 
and-we should like to-know if any reader 
of the C.N. has known a white Leghorn 
to lay an egg weighing more than "four 
ounces or less than half an ounce. A 
Wyandotte at Brentford has laid a 
C j-ounce egg. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL’S FINE WORK 
FOR HIS COUNTRY 

May 14. Fahrenheit horn at.Danz’g.1856 

15. Daniel O’Connell died at Genoa.1847 

16. Battle of Albuera ... *.1811 

17. Mafelcing relieved.. 1950 

18. Bonaparte declared Emperor . . . , . .1804 

19. Boswell died in London ... . . -. . . . 1793 

20. .Columbus died at Valladolid, Spain . ’. : 1506 

Seventy-five years ago, on May 15, 
1847, died Daniel O’Connell, the greatest 
of the Irishmen who sought to give 
Catholics in Ireland all the rights of 
free men and to re¬ 
establish an Irish 
Parliament. 

O’Connell was .a 
Kerry man, born of 
an old Irish family. 
He was educated in 
France, and there 
saw enough of the 
French Revolution 
to make him ah 
• advocate of law- 

abiding orderliness all his life. At the 

same time he bitterly resented refusal to 
Catholics in Ireland of equal rights with 
Protestants, and when he had gained a 
commanding position as a lawyer in Iris 
native country he became the leader there 
of the cause of Catholic emancipation, 
and formed'the Catholic Association, 
Which,’ working ‘ with broad-minded 

Protestants in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, secured liberty for Catholics 
throughout the British Isles. 

The Terrible Potato Famine 



Daniel O’Connell 


All the while O’Connell believed that 
the Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which deprived Ireland of 
her parliament in 1801, should be re¬ 
pealed, and when Catholic freedom had 
been won he set himself the task of 
restoring the Irish Parliament. 

He was a firm believer in the unity of 
the United Kingdom and in a monarchy 
over all of it. He believed, too, in work¬ 
ing lor reform without violence and in 
obedience to existing laws. On these 
lines he formed a league which was 
joined by. a large majority of the Irish 
people ; but the. great potato famine, 
bringing terrible suffering and loss of 
life, turned men’s thoughts away froffi 
political subjects for a time, and broke 
up the movement for the Repeal of the 
Act of Union. ■ ' •''••• 

An Eloquent Reformer 

The Liberator, as the Irish called their 
great leader, was elected to the British 
Parliament, and made himself a great 
name there by his eloquence. He was 
subject to violent abuse by his oppo¬ 
nents on the platform and in.the press. 
It was an age.of strong language, .and 
O’Connell had; 'as rough.- a tongue, as 
anyone ; .but he \vas a manly, and 
statesmanlike; advocate of the causes die 
believed in, and his sympathies led-hint 
to support riiany necessary-reforms that 
affected all parts of the United Kingdom’. 

Toward the cLose of his life the Govern¬ 
ment forbade meetings for Irish reform, 
and O’Connell was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment and a fine of £2000 ; but 
the House of Lords, on appeal, decided 
against the legality of the sentence, and 
he was released. Still, his temporary 
imprisonment broke up his health, for 
now he was an old man. He set his mind 
on going to Rome, but on his way .there 
died at Genoa. 

In wisdom, energy, and ability Daniel 
O’Connell was the greatest leader Ireland 
■ ever had. 
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C.N. QUESTION BOX 


TRACING THE ? BIRDS 

across the;world 

Swallows that Travel to 
South Africa 

FEATHERED FRIENDS' RETURN 
v TO THEIR ; ,QLD HAUNTS 

By Our Counfify Correspohcfent 

Records have recently, been published 
as; to the tracing, of marked birds on their 
migration journeys to the south. r 

It is only in recent years that the 
Subject of .the migration.;of birds has 
been, studied scientifically.s-?> ■ 

i -About 7000 birds caught in Britain 
have been marked and then let loose, 
with a note asking whoever found any of 
them to send a.- record' of' tlic fact to a 
British scientific journal or the Uni¬ 
versity of Aberdeen.. ■ ■ > 

,Of the travels of. these, .7000 birds 
records have come to .hafid concerning 
"sixty, many of them* 'Syyaljbws, and it is 
interesting to note Jio.tV- they have all 
•been travelling south, thotigh some were 
captured before they had; got very far 
on their, journey. On-."the,other hand, 
there , were some that'hail-gone several 
thousand miles.. , , . 4 *Kv; *. 

The birds are generally hxfirked when 
they are nestlings, and these- ire Some of 
the records.. Of tlie -birds? marked and 
let loose in-Lancashire ih,the”early.spring 
one was found in-the Isle of Wight in 
October, and the other the same month 
in Central France. , 

Three birds marked and'set free in 
Staffordshire were caught, 1 one in South- 
Western France in October, ahother in 
Brittany in December, and, the third at 
Bilbao, in Spain, in the following March. 

A .bird released .in Stirlingshire in 
spring was caught in the Transvaal in 
January of the succeeding year, and one 
marked and letlobse in' Ayrshire was 
captured in the Orange Free State in 
the March following. 

Similar markings of birds have taken 
place in Continental countries, one bird 
released in Schleswig’-Hois'tem-being cap¬ 
tured on the shores of -Lalcfe. Constance, 
and-one. set free, in Holland in Tangier. 

. All the evidence seems to confirm the 
fact that Africa • is undoubtedly the 
winter home of "most of tlie’birds that 
leave our Shores fot the south 'when the 
cold weather begins. ■ 

Another interesting-, result of the 
markings is that it. is-proved beyond 
doubt that the same swallows return 
year after year to. their old haunts in 
this country,, and .not only to the same 
buildings, but often .to the very eaves 
that they had previously occupied. 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 9 a.m., summer-time, on May 17 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does Pb mean ?' This is an 
abbreviation of the Latin name for lead, 
plumbum, used as a symbol by scientists. 

What is a Simnel Cake ? A rich 
plum cake, formerly eaten on Mid- 
Lent Sunday. The word simnel means 
a cake of fine flour. 

What is Regc-lation ? Freezing anew, 
as when two pieces of ice are pressed 
together, and the wet surfaces freeze 
together, making one piece, 


REMEMBER 

CARTHAGE 

MEN SEARCHING FOR 
HANNIBAL’S TOMB 

Most Appalling Act of 
Vengeance in World History 

FAMOUS CITY BLOTTED OUT 

While statesmen of the modern, world 
continue their.. efforts to shape the 
destinies of.living, nations, a little band of 
devoted students is reading mankind ...a 
thrilling lesson—a lesson written . in 
wreck and. ruin, sounding a warning 
from chaotic sands, whose message iq for 
all. time to all proud .peoples. 

.The haughtiest conqueror fails at last, 
the autocrat becomes the suppliant, and 
striving statesmen might well take for 
their motto an echo of the watchword of 
this student band,' which is the simple 
phrase “ Remember Carthage ! " 

City That Challenged Rome . 

Remembering. Carthage, these few 
scholars, Frenchmen and Americans, 
whose homes are in Paris, are peacefully 
at work with pick and shovel, with 
camera and kinematograph, upon'the 
site of a city at whose name the world 
once grew pale. They are digging down 
into the debris'of the city which qncc 
disputed with' Rome the mastery of the 
entire -known earth.' They seek the 
grave' of Hannibal. 

Hannibal,’perhaps the greatest'soldier 
of all time, was the crown and flower of 
the military genius of Carthage/ 1 as 
Carthage was the crown and flower of 
her ; mother, Phoenicia. Carthage was not 
only a city of might: she was mistress of 
vast colonial possessions, enriched by an 
enormous commerce. Relatively, Car¬ 
thage in her prime-was more -formici- 
able than any, Power today. - •' ■■ 

Hannibal Crosses the Alps 

It was Hannibal,- her - most -exalted 
son, who lgd her armies from the torrid 
south up.vard over the Alps, themselves 
hornblc and appalling to men strange to 
mountains, and snows which terrified, 
and ice.which froze these warriors from a 
sunnier land. - With elephants,- with 
horses,, and with all his engines of. war, 
he crossed the dizzy Alps, and for fifteen 
years he ravaged Italy, invincible. 

In the end the'battle of Rome-was 
trained in Africa, :.A Reman army was 
sent to Carthage, and Hannibal, deprived 
of reinforcements for the conquest of the 
Eternal City and called back by timid 
councillors' at home, returned to Carthage 
to ultimate defeat, flight, misery, and 
death.by his own'hand. ' >'■' 

Having escaped a terrible peril, the 
Romans, in order that the danger should 
not recur, destroyed Carthage. They, 
overthrew. the city ; they ploughed .the 
site on which it Rad stood, rich, magnifi¬ 
cent, and challenging. - ' 

' Empires Hurled to Ruin 

And so stately ernpires, based, on the 
right of mighty are hurjed eventually 
to ruin. Carthage,’ once clamouring for 
the world, has lain prostrate and a puzzle 
for age upon agei, Wc know-her story 
only from the pens of enemies. The 
Romans destroyed not only Carthage, 
but its literature, its : records, its' every 
title of remembrance. - . 

That was an ill deed which posterity 
does not forgive. The few men, scholars 
and experts, who are now at work 
endeavour at last to make reparation 
to a vanished people for the most com¬ 
plete and appalling act of vengeance'in 
history. They seek the tomb .of the 
haughty Hannibal and the long-hidden 
secrets of a city whose conquerors, left 
not one stone upon another. We do well 
I to remember Carthage. 


Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our TVaturd! Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

Is Cruelty Used in Getting Rabbit Fur? 

No, Rabbit fur is obtained from the 
skins-df animals killed for food. 

. Are the Petals of Flowers Unformed 
Leaves ? 

They are not. unformedrieaves, but 
leaves that have changed their form 
and colour. 

Do Cows Eat Buttercups?. 

No, the bright colour of the buttercup 
is its way of warning off thfe coiv when 
that animal is grazing. r 

Which is the Deepest Waterfall in the 
• World ? ' : - f " 

-The; Grand Falls at.Labrador, .with a 
sheer drop of 2000 .feet. .The.Suther¬ 
land Falls in New Zealand have a drop 
of 1904 feet. 

When Do Thrushes Begin to Nest ? 

Both the song thrush and the missel 
thrfish nest in February or Match, and 
produce two broods. Sometimes the 
sohg thrush has three broods. >'! ■ 

How' Do Fishermen Get the Winkles from 
the Sea to the Market ? 

-The common periwinkle, is collected 
among the rock-pools round our coasts 
and sent to market by train, packed in 
boxes;- baskets, or sacks. ■ 

v' Is the Mole Blind ? ' -- 

-Its sense of sight is practically iu 
abeyance, though the eyes ( are not 
totally .enveloped in skin, but may be 
seen by blowing aside the fur .that con- 
cealS'fliem. 1 ' 

' Do Alligators Lay Egg? ? 1 
• Yes. ’ The eggs, which are large, are 
laid in a- hollow in the sand by the river¬ 
side; - covered with ; grass, ■< and left to 
hatch in the sun. .As many as-sixty 
may be laid in one nest.-- 

How Does Pollen Get Down the Trunk 
of a Tree to Produce Fruit? 

It does -not; the pollen blows or is 
carried by insects frofn onb Tower to 
another, and fertilises the ’flower to 
.which it is conveyed, enabling.,that to 
produce a fruit or seed. 

Are, There Any Quadrupeds that Fly? 

' The’ bat is a mammal, and in a sense a 
quadruped, because it has four limbs 
corresponding to the four leg? of a horse 
or dog; But a bird or a, mart also has 
the.se,.and we do not call them quadru¬ 
peds. ' There, is no creature that yvalks 
on four legs normally that can fly.' . 

Can Coconuts be Grown in the United 
Kingdom? 

The : coconut palm only- grows and 
bears-fruit in certain areas,near the sea 
in 'warm countries. The tree can, of 
course, be reared under the artificial 
conditions of a hotlious ( e in Britain, but 
not out of doors. 

What,is the Highest Explosive Known? 

The most dangerous of all explosives is 
nitrogen chloride. It is so'explosiye that 
it cannot be liberated in any quantity, 
as it explodes almost instantly: It is 
too dangerous'for. practical purposes. 

Were There Any People in England When 
It Was Found ? 

. The Romans found the country in¬ 
habited when they arrived, and earlier 
than that the Phoenicians had traded 
with the ancient. Britons. . But long 
before history was written the men 
of the Stone Age lived here,, and some 
skulls that have been found are supposed 
to have-belonged to men who lived ten 
thousand years or more ago. ■ ? 

Does'Nature Make Mistakes? Yes, 
sometimes. The mammoth was one 
of her rhistakes. Prodigious strength 
was aimed at, and many virtues were 
sacrificed to that end.. But the mam¬ 
moth was a failure and died out. This 
interesting subject of Nature’s mistakes 
is dealt with in an article in. the May 
number of My Magazine—the C.N. 
monthly with the Blue Boy cover— 
now. lying on the bookstalls . side by- 
side with this paper. 


STARS THAT FORM 
A SQUARE 

THE FOUR SUNS OF THE 
CROW 

The Southern Cross and the 
Northern Cross 

GROUP OF STARS ON AN 
EMPIRE FLAG 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The remarkable and striking constella¬ 
tion of Corvus, the Grew, may be seen 
almost due south as sqqn as it is dark. 

ft will be found below the stars of the 
Virgin and the -‘brilliant Jupiter and 
Saturn, whose position was described 
in the C.N. last week. -; 

Our star, map shows how the four 
chief stars, which are of medium and 
almost equal brightness, are arranged 
in the form cf. a distorted square ; they 
arc travelling in different directions 
in. space, so that in -.50,000 years ail 
trace of the present rectangular appear¬ 
ance will have gone.,,.. 

The nearest of the.Suns of Corvus is 
Alpha, whose light .takes 62 years to 
reach us. It is a small star "to hold 
first place, and should be.the brightest— 
possibly it was a. thousand years ago. 

Neighbours in Space 

The next as regards distance is Eta. 
also appearing as a.small star. It is 
near Delta,' and its light takes 78 years 
to get here.' This sun is travelling at 
great speed toward’ tire right, and in 
30,600 years ’will be close to where 
Gamma is now, but by that time 
Gamma will also have moved a little 
to the right 'of its present .-position. 

- This star Gamma is now the brightest 
star iu Corvus; while Beta, which 
should be the more brilliant'of'the two, 
lia§ ’decreased in- luminosity. Its light 
takes 116 years to reach us, and, as the 



Corvus, the Crow The Southern Cross 


light from-Epsilon takes 112 years, we 
see that these two suns, bo.th much larger 
than ours, are neighbours iii space.- 
■ Now, this little 'constellation of the 
Crow points the way for us to another 
small group, the Southern Cross.' 

Although this, famous group of start 
is familiar enough, very few people it. 
this country , have sceft it, because, 
unfortunately, the, Southern Cross, 01 
Crux, as it is known astronomically, lies 
immediately below Corvus and some 
way below the horizon. It would be 
necessary to travel southward for some 
1500 miles to get a peep at it, but in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand it comes almost 
overhead ; and it figures on the flags cl 
both Dominions as a national emblem. 

A Double Helium Sun 

These four. Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and 
Delta, represent the -Cross proper, but 
they do not suggest a cross nearly - at 
well as the stars-of. Cygnus, p-opulariv 
known as the Northern Cross. Still, 
Crux, with one first-magnitude star anil 
two of second magnitude, , forming a 
group that could be placed inside tire 
square of Corvus, makes .a striking fea¬ 
ture, with the.two,first-magnitude.stars 
of the Centaur close by, -a constellation 
which included..the stars of the Cross in 
the days of Ptolemy. 

Alpha Crncis, the brightest, is a vc-rv 
beautiful double sun of the helium, cr 
hottest, type, their combined light, over 
a hundred times that of our Sun, taking 
nearly sixty years to reach us. 

Beta Crucis is one of the giants of the 
heavens, being some thousands of times 
greater than our Sun and at least seven 
times as far off as Alpha, probably 
farther ; while Gamma is another giant 
at a distance it has been so far impossi¬ 
ble to estimate. , G. F. M. 


V- 
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MEN OF THE MIST 

The Exciting Adventures of Told by T. C. Bridges, 
Two Boys Among the Indians ® the C.N. Storyteller 


CHAPTER 24 

Bart’s Advice 

ow they got down the rest 
of the slope neither of the boys, 
ever remembered. It was one wild 
rush through bog and brake, leap¬ 
ing over great logs and rocks, tak¬ 
ing all sorts of risks and chances. 

All three -were breathless 'and 
dripping with perspiration by the 
time they reached the water’s edge, 
and stood staring out across the 
■wide lagoon, the edges of which 
were lapping high among the grass 
•and trees of the forest. 

“ Worse than I thought,”' the 
boys heard Bart mutter under his 
breath, and the look on his face 
frightened them. He began to 
move along the bank, searching the 
water with his eyes. 

Billy turned to Clem. 

" Where do you suppose the' 
canoe is ? ” he asked in a low voice. 

“ I don’t know, Billy,” replied 
Clem. ” The little creek we hid her 
in has simply vanished altogether. 
She must have drifted out, unless 
she sank at her moorings.” 

“ That’s what I’m afraid of— 
that she’s sunk,” said Billy. “ With 
all those branches over her she’d 
hardly float. 

” And that means she’s at the 
bottom with all our stores,” he 
added hoarsely. . 

“ That’s about the size of it,” 
replied Clem grimly. 

” But Bart seems to think she 
may have floated,” insisted Billy. 

"If she has, it’s all odds against 
bur finding her,” answered Clem. 

■ “ Oh. don’t be such a Jonah !.” 
cried Billy angrily. 

“ I’m not, Billy. We’ve got to 
face it, and the sooner wc do so the 
better for us. If we’ve lost our 
canoe and stores we can’t go on. 
That’s flat.” , 

Presently Bart -came back ter 
them. ■ ■ - 

“ She’s gone, boys,” he said 
gravely. “ There ain’t a sign of 
her.’ 1 '" . ’ ■ - 

“ Does that mean we’ve got to go 
back ? ” asked Billy, straight out. 

There was a strange look in 
Bart’s kindly eyes—a . look that 
somehow frightened Billy. 

“ How do you reckon we’re going 
to get back ? " he asked‘quietly. 

“ Why—why—we might make a 
raft,” suggested Billy," . 

Bart shook his head. 

“ We ain’t got an axe left, 
son.” 

Billy gasped as ff someone had 
thrown a bucket of cold water over 
him. He was realising that as yet lie 
had hardly begun to • understand 
the terrible nature of the misfortune 
which had overtaken them. 

“ Besides,” said Bart, “ there’s a 
mountain of ice between us and the 
mouth of the river. How are you 
going to get your raft over that ?;" 

Billy was silent. He could find 
nothing to say.' • 

It was Clem who spoke next. 

“ Bart, I’ve read of things of 
this sort. There’s a story of a 
glacier that fell in Switzerland a 
great" many years ago, and blocked 
a river called the Ranz. The water 
went on piling up behind the ice till 
at last the weight broke the dam. 
Then, of course, all the lake went 
out in one big. rush and left the 
river running again.” 

Bart nodded. . 

“ That’s good sense,” he said, 

“ and I guess that’s what, may 
happen right here. But ,ye can’t 
say. for sure. It may be weeks 
before the weight of water is big 
enough to break through the ice 
fall, and the freeze-up may come 
"before that happens. Anyway, how 
do you reckon we’re to live till the 
water goes out ? ” 

“ We’ve got our rifles,” replied 
Clem simply. “ And we’ve some 
meat and matches.” 

Bart brought his great hand 
down on Clem’s shoulder, and for 


the first time since they had realised 
their misfortune there was a ghost 
of a smile in his grey eyes. 

“ Sonny, you’re right. That’s the 
proper spirit in which to look at 
this job. I guess we’ve still got 
something to be thankful for. Anyr 
way. let’s get busy before it’s dark, 
and make a camp of some sort.” 

Clem flushed with pleasure, for 
praise from Bart was worth having. 
Then they all set to work to make 
camp. 

The tent was gone; but they 
picked a place high above the rising 
water, lit a good fire, cut hemlock 
branches for beds, and presently 
were seated around the fire in the 
dusk with the appetising smell of 
grilled venison in their nostrils. 

It was not pleasant to do without 
bread or salt, but no one com¬ 
plained, and they were hungry 
enough to eat anything. 

Billy, who had been, silent for 
some time, suddenly spoke : 

“ Bart, do you think Peily had 
anything to do with this business ? 

“ What—the ice fall, son ? ” 

“ Yes. I suppose he could have 
started it with a stick of dynamite.” 

Bart pursed ills lips. 

“ It’s a fact he might have done 
it. But it would be a mighty big 
risk. Billy. And. anyway, you've 
got to remember it would block the 
river so that he couldn’t get any 
farther, nor any of his pals after 
him,” •’> > - 

. “ Yes,” said Billy f “ but he 
might have hurried "on past the fall 
before the explosion.: And perhaps 
he’s calculating that the ice will'go 
out before Gurney and Craze are 
ready to follow.”. 

Bart nodded slowly. 

“ You may be right, Billy. No 
one of us can say. Anyway, it don’t 
make much odds.” 

There was silence for a little 
while, then Billy looked up. 

“ Bart,” he asked, “what are 
your plans ? What are you going 
to do ? ” • • 

Bart fixed his grey eyes on the 
boy. and there was a ghost of a 
twinkle in them. 

“ Sleep on it, Billy,” he answered, 
and lay back on his couch of 
branches. 

CHAPTER-25 

What Billy Found 

It was all very well to talk of 
* sleeping on it. Billy did so; 
but Clem, who was better able to 
realise the real perils of their posi¬ 
tion, lay awake till after midnight, 
turning things over and over in his 
mind. And as for Bart, he had got 
up again, and Clem watched him 
.sitting by the red embers of the fire, 
hunched’up, with his chin on his 
big fists, and knew that he, too, 
was trying to make' tip his mind 
what was best to be done. 

At last Clint’s weary body forced 
his anxious mind .to rest' and. he 
fell sound asleep. 

The rising sun was in his eyes as 
he woke, and he’ sprang' up in a 
hurry, reproaching himself for 
having slept so long. Then all in a 
flash lie remembered,' and dropped 
back with something like a groan. 
Billy was already up, "and standing 
gazing down the . hill. He heard 
Clem move, and turned. 

" Clem, she’s risen a heap since 
last night,” he said. 

Clem got to his feet, and joined, 
his brother. 

“ You're right, Billy,” he,- an¬ 
swered, as he stared down at the 
water. 

A great lake now filled the valley, 
stretching to the west as far as they 
could see, and fully two miles to the 
east. A faint breeze rippled the 
great expanse, and the sun, which 
had just climbed above the great 
mountains inland, turned the 
ripples to gold. The strong light 
showed hundreds of logs and 1 


branches, lifted by the rising water 
from the lorest, floating down the 
lake. 

Bart’s voice broke in, - 

“ Have a wash, lads, then come 
to breakfast.” 

The two Indians were stolidly 
grilling venison chops over the fire. 
So long as they had plenty of meat 
they cared little for anything else. 
With the white members of the 
party it was different, and meat 
without salt or bread was a poor 
sort of meal.. 

The boys' watched Bart, but 
asked no questions. They knew he 
would speak when he was ready. 
Presently--he finished his food and 
lit his pipe. 

" Billy,”- he said, " I guess we’ll 
have to try your plan and build a 
raft. Then, when we get down to 
the dam, we’ll have to cross that 
afoot and build another the far side. 
With luck we’ll be back at Joe’s 
place inside of a week, and we ought 
to be able to kill enough meat to 
keep us that long.” 

For a minute or so the boys were 
silent; then Clem looked eastward 
toward the great dividing range. 

" No chanpe of being able to go 
on, I suppose ? ”‘he questioned. 

Bart shook his head. 

” Too risky, son. I’m not saying 
that me and the Injuns mightn’t 
try it, but it’d be too big a job for 
you lads. : Straight meat don’t suit 
them that aren’t accustomed to it, 
and you boys would likely get ill. 
You’ve got'to remember all our 
dried fruit is gone. If I’d got a 
dozen pounds' of prunes I’d say 
‘ tryMt,’ but as things are there’s 
nothing for it but to go back and get 
a fresh start.” ■'_■■■ 

- Clem knew Bart too well to argue. 

‘ ‘ All right, Bart, ’ ’ he said. “Then 
we’d better get hold of some of these 
floating logs, hadn't we ? ” 

“ That's it,” replied Bart briefly, 
and presently they were all at work. 

Hard work it was, for logs of the 
right size were not easy to find, and 
rotten ones were no good. Also, the 
water into which they had to wade 
was bitterly cold. Neither of the 
Indians would go into the water at 
all, so Bart set them to cutting the 
caribou hide into thongs for tying 
the logs together. 

Billy, in'his usual eager fashion, 
went farther than Clem or. Bart, 
and vanished from their sight round 
a little point of land running out 
into the lake." - 

, All of a sudden Clem heard a yell 
which made hirii jump. 

" Bart, Billy's hurt j ” he shouted 
as he ran hard toward the spot the 
sound came from. 

Then, as he got nearer, he heard 
his brother’s voice again 

“ Clem ! Clem ! Come over here. 
I’ve found the canoe ! ” 
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CHAPTER 26 
Treasure Trove 

("'Lem’s first idea was that Billy 
had gone stark, staring mad, 
but as he crashed through the 
bushes and came out on the far 
side of the little point of land, there 
was Billy fairly dancing with ex¬ 
citement and pointing—pointing 
straight at a canoe that was 
drifting idly some thirty yards out 
from the shore. 

Clem pulled up short, hardly able 
to believe his eyes." 

“ How on earth did she get 
there ? " he gasped. 

" I don’t know, and I don’t care,’.’ 
replied Billy, and raced away down 
the bank. ' When Clem reached him 
he was stripping off'his clothes, 
ready to jump in and-swim out. 

But Bart was up next moment. 

" No ye- don’t, Billy,” he said. 
“ There ain’t any need to - go in 
swimming, even if ye Have learned 
how. The wind's bringing her right 
in, and we’ll have her inside of five 
minutes.” / 

He led the way,-and the three 
went crashing through the thick 
brush until they gained the spot 
where the canoe was -evidently 
coming in. ' . _ - 

Bart Stood staring at her. Then 
he spoke. 

“ That ain’t our canoe, lads ! ” 

Billy ' looked ■ round at him 
sharply, then fixed his eyes again 
on the canoe. - 

“ No ! ” he exclaimed in a tone 
of utter amazement. 

As , for Clem he could find no 
words at all. To him the whole 
business seemed too much like a 
miracle. - •' .' -. , . . . 

A puff of wind, and the canoe 
brushed against'a bush and stuck. 
Bart’s big hand closed, on her gun¬ 
wale and dragged her up the bank.. 
The first thing tjhey saw was that she 
was full of packages. 

“ Is—is she Pelly’s ? " cried Billy. 

. " No; she ain’t ours, and she ain’t 
Pelly’s,” replied Bart. 

- “ Then where on earth has she 
corqe from ? ” demanded Clem. 

“ Maybe I can tell ye more when 
I’ve unpacked her,” said Bart, and 
as he spoke began lifting out the 
packages, .each of which was care¬ 
fully cased in oilskin: 

The. first was a sack of flour, the 
next a side of bacon, and the thinf 
coffee in a big tin canister. Then 
came a large package of dried fruit, 
a tin of salt, and some smaller 
articles, including a case of medi¬ 
cine. 

“ Everything we want ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Billy. 

” It—it’s a miracle,” added Clem. 

Bart shook his head. ■ 

“ It’s no miracle, Clem. This 
canoe belongs to some chaps that 
have come up here prospecting for 
gold or platinum. There were two 
of them, and most like they’ve gone 
up in the hills.' First, ve see, they 
cached their canoe like we did ours, 
only I reckon they hauled her way 
up out' of the water and didn’t tie 
her. Then along comes this here 
flood, ahd floats her out. That’s 
the whole story, so far as I can 
read it.” 

A look of dismay crossed Clem’s 
face. 

“ Then—then——” he began. 

Bart nodded. 

•' Yes, son, that’s where the, 
trouble lies,” he added soberly^ 
" The canoe ain’t ours, and if we' 
take if, why, we leave its owners in 
the. lurch, so'to speak.” 

Billy looked absolutely dismayed. 

“. Do you mean that we can’t take 
her, Bart ? ’•’ . ■ . - 

“ That’s a fact, Billy.” 

“But she’d have drifted . away 
and been lost if I hadn't found her,” 
cried Billy, 

“ Ah; but, ye see, ye did find her,” 
replied Bart drily. “ Ye wouldn’t 
want to leave other folk to starve 
while you got fat on their grub, 
would ye, Billy ? ” 

Billy’s face had gone rather white, 
and he stood quite still and silent. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Gold-Seekers 

I t was easy to see that Peter was 
cross by the way [he threw 
his spade on the cave floor. “ * 

“ Tt’s no good, Beryl,” he said. 

“ I’m sure Jack was only fooling 
us. If there had been any trea¬ 
sure buried here we should have 
dug it up long ago ! " 

Beryl put down the candle on 
a ledge of rock, and opened out 
a grimy piece of paper. 

“ But the map, Peter. It dis¬ 
tinctly says ■ In the cave below 
the Sheep’s-head Rock.’ And 
Father said there was only one 
rock like that 1 in the country. 
This must be the one.” 

“ Yes, I know that,” said 
Peter angrily. “ But can’t you 
understand ? Jack must have 
drawn the map and put it in the 
tree himself.” 

Their Cousin Jack and his 
father had been spending their 
Easter holiday at the' Grange. 
It had been in one of Peter’s new 
books that he had read of the 
local highwayman, who, being 
pursued by the soldiers, had 
buried all his money in a cave. 

Jack had laughed at the story, 
and when Beryl had suggested 
that they should search for the 
money he only-laughed louder. 
But the map that they found a few 
days afterwards had made J'ack 
alter his mind,- for- he' admitted 
that " there might be some truth 
ill the tale, after all.” 

The day after this he had gone 
back to boarding-school, leaving 
his -father to stay on. 

Beryl and Peter both found 
their uncle too tame for any¬ 
thing, So their uncle, who was 
what Peter called “ a musty old 
professor,” went out alone, and 
Beryl and Peter started their 
search for the highwayman’s gold. 

They found the cave, 'and 
carefully measured the distances ■ 
out, but, though Peter had dug 
for a solid hour, no treasure had 
been found. .. ' 

“ I do think it was mean of 
Jack," said Beryl. “ He knew 
we wanted the money to buy 
that pony and cart! I suppose he 
thought it a fine joke ! 

At that moment they heard 
footsteps, and, looking up, they, 
saw. their uncle smiling at them. 

“•Why, what are you children 
doing here—eh ? ” Beryl told 
him. “ Why, that was too bad 
of Jack, I must— Hallo! 
where did you find these ? " He 
bent down and picked up - .a 
handful of flints from the heap of 
dirt thrown out of the hole. 

“ Why, I do believe you children - 
have dug up some fine Stone 
Age implements.” 

The flints only needed a closer 
scrutiny to. convince him it was 
true. It turned out that the 
arrows, needles, and flesh- 
scrapers were very fine speci¬ 
mens, and only a few of the many 
that were found when the cave 
floor was dug up. 

Their uncle was ’ delighted. 
Beryl and Peter.didn't hesitate 
long when asked what they 
would like as a reward. Anti 
it Wasn’t long either before the 
pony-cart was permanently in¬ 
stalled at the Grange. 
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- ' 3 Jls It Fell Upon a c Day in the ^Mlerry MConth of <FHCay ® ® 


Jacko Runs Over 

J ACKO was passing Belinda’s home one morning on his way 
to the new house, when. he caught sight'of her through 
the window. . 

1 The kitchen was full of wet clothes, and the usually tidy 
- dresser was piled up with the remains of the breakfast things. 
Jacko grinned. “ Washing-day,” he thought to himself. 

... ■“ Hallo, Belinda ! ”.he called out. “ Colne .to the pictures'? ” 
“Pictures!” echoed Belinda scornfully. “I’m that busy 
I don’t know which way to turn. And Joe’s gone off in a pet, 
because I hadn’t got his dinner-basket ready for him.” • 
“You pack .it'up’and give it to me,” said Jacko. “I’ll 
1 run over with .it fof you.” 

“ Well, I wish you would,” said Belinda, with a sigh of relief. 
“ I’m sure I don’t want-to leave my irpning.and trapes aU across 
those fields.” ’,' .'.! ; 

So Jacko balanced himself on the window-ledge while Be¬ 
linda packed up her husband’s dinner. As she' opened the oven 
door a nice savoury smell rolled out. 

3 "Coo!” remarked Jacko. “Those pie,s smell good!” • • 
Belinda tossed ail unruly piece of hair out of her eyes, rolled 
the pies up in a clothj.and popped thent into The basket. 

“There you are,” she said, handing it to him. “ Now run 
over with.them, there’s a good lad.” 

Jacko took up the .basket and went off with it. Half-way 
across the field he‘ caught that delicious savoury smell again. 
He opened the lid'and’peeped in. , 

i “ Four of ’enf ! ” he murmured. He'll never eat them,all.” 
Alas! The temptation was too strong'for Jacko.' Four 
mouthfuls; and the pie had disappeared.' 1 



Jaeko was as quiet as a mouse 


He shook.the things up in the basket, banged the lid down, 
and darted off again. 

7 ■ The first-thing that Jacko noticed when he got to the new' 

~ house was a great heap of sticky cement. 

Talk about pies,” exclaimed Master Jacko, under his breath, 
“ that’s the stuff to make pies of ! ” • ■ • -V <■-: 

He found a trowel, squatted down, and for ten minutes he 
was as quiet as a mouse. . ■ . • I 

Presently he jumped up and called out ’I say, Joe, here’s, 
your dinner-basket; Belinda’s tirade you'some topping pies.” 
1 “ Good !■■■'■’ said-Joe, coming leisurely down a ladder. , “ I’m 

hungry. I can do-with ’em.” 

“ Here ybii‘are,”‘..said Jacko, holding one out. . 

Joe ate it vvitli 'relish, and asked for another! Jacko.gave it 
to him, and waited. 

“ Best 'pies Belinda’s ever made,” pronounced Joe, holding 
it up. Then he took a big bite. 

9 The next moment he gave a horrified shout. 

“ What on earth’!' ” he spluttered. “ Why, it tastes like—” 

Tlien he Caught’ sight bf Jacko’s. delighted face. 

“ You young scamp ! ” he cried. “ Wait till 1 catch you ! ” 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 
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did darky witness was being 
questioned by the judge. 

“ You saw the money offered to 
Mr. Smith ? On what grounds did- 
he refuse it ? ” .. 1 

“.Well, sah r ” replied .the old 
ne«r6, “’ so far as I remember, salt, 
on de ground just outside his house!” 
: q . □ a ’ 

but of His Element 

Xh’ere was a bold sailor of Skye 
Who thought he could easily fly; 
So he jumped with a flop 
Off a high mountain top, 

Cut he walked, home again with-a’ 
sigh.. 

"" 0 0 0 

Anagrams ■■ 

JTACif of the words and phrases that 
follow can be made to read a 
girl’s name, when the letters are re¬ 
arranged :.,. ; 

The Bar, Bad Hero, Label, Soar-, 
Wind Fire. Solution next :vsek 

\ 0 ' 0 0 

\Yhat are the most difficult ships 
To conquer ? • ' 

Hardships'. •' 

0 0 0 : • ■. 

, Dancing in the Desert ■ 


____r r ’ __Li 

'J'here was an old camel who said, 
"I will dance while the rest are 
in bed.” 

So when the sun rose 
.. He had pains in his toes, 

And a teetptum whirl in his head. 

' 0 ' 0 0 

Is Your Name Rees ? 
j^n.ES is from an obsolete word for 
stream or channel, and was' 
probably first given as the descrip¬ 
tion- of. a man who lived near a 
stream. Then it became associated 
with other members of his. family, 
and iri time became a family name. 

0 0 0 : 



Adventures of Augustus & Marmaduke 

Augustus and young Marmaduke 
were sitting on a wall -.. ■ 
When, Farmer; Smith came driving 
past, so they began to call. 

The farmer stopped his trap, and, 

I ain grieved to say, lie found ' 
The boys had stopped him just to say 
“ Your wheels are going round..”. 
Fanner Smith was very cross. He 
took young Gus and Mann. 

“ I’ll keep you boys,” the farmer 
said, “ from doing further hann.” 
He tcok some ropes from out his 
cart; and to the wheels he tied. 
Augustus and young Marmaduke. 

Oh, how .those bad boys cried 1 
lie kept, them there, tied to the 
wheels, from twelve, till half-past 
three,' ' . • . 

And scores of people gathered round 
and laughed their plight to see. 

‘ t 


No Doubt About the Drought 

There is said to have been so 
much drought in one American 
town that it has to pin on its postage 
stamps. . 

‘0 0 0 . . 

Events in History 



What famous event in English history 
does this picture represent ? 

Solution next week. 

□ ' 0 0 

Ay hat is that which plays when it 
works and works when it plays ? 
A fountain. ' ■ 

0 0 0 " 

Single-Handed 

The class had been, given, a rather 
difficult sum to do for home¬ 
work and, strange to relate, Tommy, 
the dunce of the. class, was the only 
one. with the correct answer. 

“ Did your big brother help you 
with this, Tommy ? ” asked the 
teacher. 

“No, sir,” truthfully replied 
Tommy. “He did it alone.” 

, . • 0 0 1 0 
\yiiAT is that which everyone 
wishes for, and yet wants to 
get rid of ? 

A good appetite. 

0,-00 ! . 

How’s That ? 

JN a serious book on ethics it is 
related that Blackhanl,- the 
famous Australian wicket-keeper, 
loved listening to the song of night¬ 
ingales. 

.: He turned a deaf ear to crickets, 
avoided bats, and was indifferent to 
swifts. But nightingales doubled. 
him up in no time. They could neyer 
pitch it too strong for Blackham. 
Therefore yvq are disposed to sing : 

He crouched behind the wickets, 
His eye was on the bails. 

But his sou! was in the thickets , 
Long off with nightingales. 

His gloves were padded thickly, 
His shoes were fixed with nails, 
But his burning sbul was Sickly- 
Long on of nightingales. , . 

No woman saw him languish, 

He stumped all slogging males, 
And only told his anguish 1 
To uncaught nightingales. 

We are unofficially informed that 
what really puzzled and fascinated 
him in, the nightingale was its. in¬ 
cessant runs. They stumped him 
completely. 

0 • 0 0 
Jack and His Apples 
Tack was a very good-natured 
J boy, ami, meeting his younger 
brother just after he had purchased 
some apples, he gave-his brother 
one-third of the total number and 
one-third of an apple. Jack then 
had one apple left. 

How many did he have in the 

first place ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Proverb Problem 

Make hay while the sun shines . 

Do Yon Live Here? Chatham 
What Am-1? So-lent 
Who Was He ? 

j "ihe Chivalrous Artist was Velasquez , 


Beheading a Tree 

A beautiful coconut palm 
which tried to grow too big has 
had to suffer, the humiliation of 
having its head cut'off.' ' 

This palm tree is a.fine speci¬ 
men in the New York Botanical 
Garden, and, after it had grown 
so tall that it cracked the glass 
II roof of one building, it was trans- 

- ferred to a taller conservatory, 
the roof of which is ninety feet 
above the ground.. 

Here it again, behaved badly, 
and grew so much higher that 
again it grew through the roof. 
The result-has. been that it has 
.„ had to be cut shorter, and so has 

— lost its head. 


Un Arbre Decapite 

Un beau cocotier, qui a voulu 
trop grandir, a souffert l’humilia- 
tion d’etre decapite. 

- Ce cocoticr est un .superbe 
specimen du Jardin Botanique 
do New York ; Iorsque, a force de 
pousser, if cut casse la toiturc de 
verre d’un batiment, on le trans¬ 
porta dans une serre phis clevee, 
dont le toit etait a quatre-vingt- 
dix pieds du •sol. 

La, illse coriduisit nVal de nou¬ 
veau, et il poussa si fort qu’une 
fois de phis il perca le .toit.'. II en 
resulta qu’011 dut le raccourcir, et 
a present il a perdu la tete. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Sum 

etty never could do sums. 

. .Perhaps, she didn’t try 
quite hard enough. 

Miss Graham, her governess, 
was sure she, didn’t ; and 
when the., sums were wrong, 
as they nearly. always were, 
she made Betty stay behind 
till slic got them right. 

This happened one day when 
Betty wanted most particularly 
to get out. • 

Her big brother Jack was 
playing in ,a'cricket match, and 
she was longing to see him. 

The others were all going to 
the cricket-field alter lunch. 
Lessons that morning should 
have been over by twelve 
O’clock, but at half-past Betty 
was still sitting over the un¬ 
fortunate sum. 

“ It’s all nonsense,” declared 
Miss Graham. “If you wifi 
only give your mind- to it you 
can do it 1 ” 

At one. o’clock the bell rang 
for lunch. 

Naughty Betty took up her 
pencil and-wrote down tbc 
first figures that'came into'her 
head, threwtheslateon the table, 
and ran into the dining-room. 

Miss Graham came in later, 
and to .Betty’s surprise she 
smiled at her. Surely sh? 
didn’t mean to forgive her and 
let her go to the match, after at! ? 

When Daddie said “ Hurry 
up and get your hat, Betty, ’ 
and Betty looked at Miss 
Graham, Miss Graham smiled 
again and riodded. 

Betty alrtiost gave a shout 
of joy as she, ran off. But 
when she came to think about 
it she began to feel ashamed. 

“ I’H dp that'old sum directly 
I get back,” .she said to herself. 



. Her governess met her going 
into the..,schoolroom. Betty 
threw her arms round her neck. 

“ I’m ever' so sorry,” she 
cried. “ I’m .going ,tq do it 
now, and get it right.” • 

But you have got it right,” 
said Miss Graham,- holding up 
file slate. 

Betty stared. “ I—guessed— 
the answer,” she stammered, 
“ I didn’t work it out.” , 

Tlien Miss Graham stared. 

“ Well, it’s the right one,” 
■she' said.. “ What an extra¬ 
ordinary thing! ” 

. And so it Was. But it taught 
Betty a lesson. 
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WORLD S BIGGEST SHIP • LOST ROAD FOUND - A FORTUNE ON THE FLOOR 


Wireless Masts Marconi Never Used—These wooden 
masts, erected by Marconi in 1901 at Cape Cod, in the , 
United States, fell to earth before they could be Used 


Where Caesar Walked—Workmen near Springhead, in 
Hertfordshire, widening the main Dover Road, unearthed 
an old Roman road at the place shown here. See page 3 


Safety First in the Mines—Two London engineers, one of whom is seen at work in the A Fortune on the Floor—Large quantities of valuable ivory come to London, and here we 

picture, have just invented a contrivance which, by flashing a light or sounding a bell, see, gathered from all parts of the world, about thirty tons of elephant, mammoth, and 

will warn miners when a dangerous amount of fire-damp is present in the mines rhinoceros ivory, worth about £30,000, lying on a warehouse floor at a London doc.%. 
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Off to Breakfast—The Shetland pony is a very hardy little animal, and although the condi¬ 
tions on this. lady’s farm in Buckinghamshire differ greatly from those of the Shetlands, 
her pedigree ponies thrive well, as the picture show9. The ponies are just off to breakfast 


The Biggest Ship in the World—Taken over from the Germans by a British shipping 
company, the Majestic, the world's biggest ship, has just left Southampton on her first 
trip across the Atlantic. This giant vessel is of 56,000 tons displacement. See page 3 


Last News from a Famous Wireless Station—From 
this wireless station at Poldhu., the news ha9 been 
sent out daily to ships for twenty years, and now • 
the task has been transferred to Galway. See page 4' 


Teddy Bear Enjoys His Milk—Although this live Teddy bear at 
the Edinburgh Zoo is only two months old, he has lived long 
enough to know his keeper, and each day he eagerly await9 
the time when his friend will visit him with the feeding bottle 


Train Acts Like a Caterpillar—A bridge collapsed in. 
British Columbia recently, and it was decided to fill 
up the chasm crossed by the line. A ballast train 
travelled caterpillar fashion up and down, as shown here 








































